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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





We have again to apologize for postponing Mr. P.’s article 
: respecting the Coalheaver’s sale. It shall positively appear in 
| our next, accompanied with an appropriate HUMOUROUS 
and SATIRICAL CARICATURE, 


Mie. i Ai, A. cle . 


L. L. and P. P. are under consideration. 


We are much obliged to the author of the London and Coun 
try Apprentice’s journal; and if he will permit us to expand 
hisideas and correct his errors of haste and inadvertence, his are 

; ticle shall be inserted in our next number, 


The article in the Times respecting Sir Humphrey Davy is 
unworthy of the attention hestowed upon it by our valuable cor- 
respondent Eusebius. The animadversions of that paper are 


me, % 
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in the present instance vulgar, outrageous, and indecent. The 


OR men eae 


—— = 


strictures in Drakard’s paper, are equally remarkable for their 
elegance and spirit. 


_ ‘a 


We shall feel particularly obliged by the communication of 


* 


a“ 


epigrams, jeux d’esprit, and curious extracts from rare, valua- 


- 
. 


ble, and amusing publications, 


Pa a a MEE’ gay. ae A a4 
* & : 


The Pulpit will be resumed some time in the present season, 


shall be revised and inserted as soon 


The history of Dr, B 


as due attention to the other parts of the work wil permit. 





be a » 
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Indignatus, on the pernicious effects of middle men in public 


i | markets, is under consideration, 


cain a, nee 
a - 


The loan of popular works, intended for review, addressed to 
W. N. Jones, 5, Newgate Strcet, is earnestly requested. 


Fa nd 


The dramatic remarks by L, L. shall meet with an early ree 


futation, 
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BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENCE COUNTERACTED; 
OR 


BENEFITS OF A PLENTIFUL HARVEST. 


A SERIC-COMICO BURLESQUE ODE, 


IN ALLUSION TO OUR CARICATURE. 





oo 


Hence, Famine, gaunt, and speed thy flight 

To shades Cimmerian, wrapt in three-fold night ; 
No more thy pow’r we fear, 
Although thy aspect drear 

Hath long repress’d, through want, each varied joy: 
To curs’d Mark-lane retire, 
And join the yelling choir 

Of factors’, mealmen’s sprites that oft the spot annoy, 


Hail pleasing sound, that plenty brings, 
Superlative to hear; 
Hail, golden harvest, best of things, 
Avaunt each ghastly fear! 
Mankind, by you, must renovate their pow’rs, 
As erst the royal poet sung, 
When oft his harp divine he strung, 
'To cheer the lonely hours: 
From thee each face assumes a pleasing smile, 
Thy force doth ev’ry want beguile,— 
Hail, Plenty, hail! supremest gift below, 
The loveliest Lethe for each human woe, 
VOL. VI. Zz 
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352 Plenty n6# alwaysa benefit. 


But, ah, how oft doth man Misuse 
Throtgh black ingratitude, 

P That Marbled monstét, ride) 

Heav'n’s choicest bounties, and each gift abuse; 
How oft are common rights deny’d, 
To succour av’rice, pamper pride ; 

And that which Providence for all design’d, 

To fell monopoly, and selfish ends confin’d, 


What then avails the gifts of heav’n, 
Or what the bounties lib’ral giv’n, 
If man to man’s unkind? 
The waving grain, of golden hae, 
Or herbage, tipt with healthful dew, 
But fill with grief the mind: 
Such human locusts, God with man defy, 
And turn to blightful clouds the sunshine of the sky ! 


What if around our hills stand thick with grain, 
And vegetation bare her treasur’d store ; 

What if the clouds with riches swell to rain, 
And weeping from their urns each blessing pour; 

In vain, alas! the lavish good : 
The miscreant dealer artfully employs 
Insidious means, and ev'ry boon destroys, 
While, ’midst ev'n plenty, thousands faint for food! 


Ye pow’rs eternal, hear an ardent pray’r ; 
O let the wish as ev’ning incense rise— 
That those who thus their machinations bare 
May never taste the mercies of the skies ! 
“ Blast their desiens, Great Gop !"* 
And scourge them with thy ’vengeful rod : 
Grant that each walking blight 
Who spurns the widow’s or the orphan’s plaint, 
And boasts of that delight, 
The indignant Muse shrinks from the task to paint; 





oa 


# Bo. Portcus’s Poem on Death, 








Anecdote of a whisker. 


O grant, like Tantalus, they all may feel 
Perpetual want, and still that want reveal ; 
While those around, regardless of their moan, 
Give them, What Justice dooms, instead of bread--astrone! 
Oct. 25th, 1818. J. P. 


—————— 


FASHIONABLE LEVITIES. 


Sik, 

As my name implies, I have an hundred eyes-—that is 
to say—I am in fashion—here, there, and every where— 
engaged in a multiplicity of pursuits, and a round of fop- 
peries—I tee high life, perverted into low—and fashion 
into folly—poets proud as peers; peers, poor as poets ; 
and in fashionable parties often behold the most motley 
groupe, that can be jumbled together, by the “ attractive 
force of gold,” and high-bred Charlatanism—I have seen 
a L—d H—ke (whose ancestor is renowned in the annals 
of his country) pourtraying the powers of pugilism, 
and the pleasures of four in hand; while’ a p—p—g 
Parson has béen describing an infamous intrigue, and 
the plots of his patron.—In a another corner,my L—d 
S———th bawling in Mad—— De § ’s ears the 
principles of polytheism, which she replied to, by a leara- 
ed dissertation on the revolutions of religion—I have 
heard Ld T w sporting nonsense to a Bishop, 
and Mr. C= g talking politics to a lady—and a 
P—ce praise the well-shaped ankle of a Mrs. B——hm, 
which she has returned with compliments on kis royal 

Whiskers—By the bye—Mr. Editor—I may as well say 
something singular about this last article, (forit is a sule- 
able one I assure you) since my Lord Byron has set mean 
exainple, in bringing a whisker anecdote in his poem, 
Without having any sort of connexion with the tale more 
than religion has.+Anger, his lordship says, will curd up 
the whiskers, like the quills upon a fretful porcupine—may 
ot fear have a contrary effeet, by relaxing them like the 



















































































354 Pedestrians—prize-fighters—adventurers, &c. 


hairs upona drowned rat (a beautiful simile this)—Physio. 
logically speaking(not a-la-mode Saumarez) his lordship’s 
anecdote is not founded so much on conceit as generally 
‘conceived—the bulbous root of every hair contains.oil of 
an attenuated consistence, and of a black brown, or san- 
dy colour; the first,imparting more strength than the two 
latter, most probably on account of its thicker body.—It 
has been well ascertained that sudden fright shall act so 
chemically on the oil, as to change its colour, by which 
means the hair of the head is often turned grey be- 
fore the age of puberty—and for the information of our 
bucks of the day they may be satisfied that no P——’s 
Russia Oil will permanently change the colour of the 
hair (bad news for L-dy Y———th) or covera bald head 
with a beautiful crop; however broad-mouthed the ab. 
sorbents or forcible the friction—Here is digression 
with a vengeance!—But | shall make no apology, as 
I am only in the fashion. 

Leaving the commixed assembly of illustrious wh—s, and 
plebeian p—ps—lI have attended the fashionable watering 
places—where I have been assailed by stock-jobbing de- 
bauchees, pedestrians, prize-fighters, and needy adven- 
turers of every description; not including those market- 
ablecommodities—for rank, and wealth—the daughters of 
rich traders, and reduced gentry—Now and then _ hap- 
pens, that I discover exalted rank with a becoming de- 
portment, and wit and worth united—Such qualities, how- 
ever, are rarely met with—and when they are, ought to 
be noticed—None grace the higher circles so conspicu- 
ously as my L—d and Lady K—ny—n; the former for 
- his affability and abilities; the latter for her beauty and 
unassuming manners—I have observed their conduct in 
a retired part of Devonshire, and found them both reflect- 
ing honour tothe peerage ; combining all the advantages 
of wealth, and worth, and mind, and manners,—Having 
descended to eulogy, I shall not revert back to the 

** Long black catalogue,”’ 
- but here close this heterogeneous epistle, promising from 
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time to time to expose all that is execrable, and to 
commend where praise is due: influenced by Virtue, 
which alone equalizes mankind.” 


« Les hommes sont egaux, ce n'est point la nuissance 
C'est la seule Vertu qui fait la difference ;” 


intending to. adopt that rule of the Roman satirist—to 
combine censure with pleasantry. 


Simul et jueunda et idonea dicere vite, . 
Arcus, 


i 


ANTICIPATION ; 
OR, 
Extracts from the public Prints for the Month of Nov. 181%. 





Nov. 2.— We congratulate the public, and particularly the 
labouring artisan and mechanic, on the information which we 
have received from a respectable quarter, whose authority we 
can confide in, that they are likley once more te be treated with 
a wholesome beverage, the brewers having come toa resolution 
of adopting the old custom of using malt and hops. Two 
patriotic gentlemen in this line, ever ready to volunteer their 
services for the general good, were the first who proposed so 
desirable a change !’—Tap-tub Advertiser. 

Nov. 5.—** It is with extreme pleasure that we dwell on one 
particular in the opening speech of the R t, and which we 
cannot but hail as the harbinger of more happy times. After 
expatiating on the good effects likely to result from the power- 
ful alliances Great Britain had formed on the Continent, and 
ably and feelingly depicting the extensive warfare that she was 
compelled to carry on as well in America as Europe, it 1s posi- 
tively declared, that no additional burden would be laid on the 
public.”— Morning Post. Ye Norths and Pitts, when did 
ye ever commence a session under such favourable auspices ? 

Nov, 9.— This day the Lord Mayor was sworn in with the 
usual solemnities. Among the singularities of the procession 








we cannot help noticing the respect paid to the Ex-Lord Mayor 
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356 Grateful mealmen and modest lawyers. 


by the bakers and mealmen. As soon as he had seated himself 
in his carriage, by a signal preconcerted, the horses were in? 
stantly taken from the vehicle, and the principal bakers of the | 
metropolis supplied their places. These were preceded by a 
long train of mealmen, who solemply paused at the corner of 
each street, and chaunted the following invocatiye lines ; 


**O thou, whose fiat earthly bliss can give, 
Securely let this best of Mayors live ! 

Crown all his days with joy, his nights with rest ; 
O grant, in-mercy, this our foud request.” 


The effect was truly impressive, and did honor to the heads 
and hearts of those very grateful and respectable bodies. What 
was rather singular, there were several Quakers recognized 
among the number.’’—Courier. 

Nov. 12,—* The courts of Westminster this term have ex- 
hibited some singular phenomena, Certain barristers, who had 
long been the terror of witnesses, were said to have been so 
closely employed during the jong vacation in taking lessons 
from modesty that not a vestige of their former flippant mode 
of conducting themselves now remains.”"—Morning Chronicle. 
—This is truly an ageof wonder. We shall next hear of civi- 
dity being practised by Greenwich coachmen, and watermen 
taking less than their fare, 

Nov. 24,—‘* Yesterday was paid into the Treasury, by one 
of the Dutch commissioners, the sum of 14,0001., being his por- 
tion of the 70,0001. diseovered by the Inspectors of Public Ac- 
counts to be deficient in this concern. We trust that so lau- 
dable an example will speedily be followed by his four col- 
leagues, and particularly by the oue who was lately robbed on 


the road to Dulwich,—lIt is a long lane that has no turning.” 
Statesman, 


Nov. 27.—“ We beg leave to contradict the report of Mr. 
Kemble being engaged as acting manager of Drury-lane the- 
atre. Our readers may be assured no such circumstance has 
taken place ; and they should be very cautions in giving credit 


to any ef these‘ new blown bubbles of the day’.” 
Traveller. 
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ADVANTAGES OF GAMING, 





Sir, - 
Tuere are certain amusements of the present age 
which the uninitiated part of the world conspires to re- 
gard as foolish or pernicious, and which appear, at first 
sight, to possess every injurious and dangerous quality. 
But such is the admirable disposition of sublunary af- 
fairs, that the most extensive good frequently originates 
in the appearance of evil: and the results of further en- 
quiry, compared with their first and hasty decision, as- 
tonish the philosopher, and confound the moralist. 

Gaming, for example, is one of those amusements, 
against which the eloquence of the pulpit, the wit of the 
satirist, and the indignation of the moralist have been 
frequently and powerfully excited. * It is, they observe, 
the ruin of families, the plague of the state, the diffuser 
and establisher of private misery and public corruption. 
It is not difficult, however, to evince that it is produc- 
tive of the most advantageous effects on the minds and 
the bodies of mankind ; and if the prejudices of the un- 
reflecting or the bigotted part of the world be removed 
by the observations I shall venture to adduce, no more 
satisfactory evidence can be required to the truth of my 
original position. 

But as it would be impossible to avoid the most te- 
dious repetitions and digressions were I to attempt to 
trace the utility of gaming throughout all the countries 
of the world, I shall therefore confine myself to the <lis- 
play of its advantageous influence on the babits and tle 
morals of this great metropolis. Patriotism is natural to a 
Briton, and to the benefit of his own country all his labours 
should be directed. Human nature, whea highly po- 
lished, is nearly the same in all the empires of Europe ; 
and from my observations in England, the French, the 
Italian, and German, may deduce the most beneficial 
aud satisfactory conclusions. 

Before, however, I enter upon the subject of my 
VOL, VI. 3A 




























































































358 Gaming a preservative from idleness. 


essay, it is necessary to premise that I have no connertiog 
with the fabricators of dice, the manufacturers of cards, 
or the keepers of Albemarle-street. With the last of 
these I only sympathise, as a patriot and friend to the 
gaming public. 

If the maxim, that ‘* Idleness is the mother of all evil,” 
be correct, they who believe it cannot dispute the utility of 
gaming,or regret that this amusement has obtained so genee 
raia diffusion throughout the metropolis. If gaming were 
nothing more than a relaxation from the fatigues of life, 
or an auxiliary to the other amusements of domestic so- 
ciety, its importance indeed would be.comparatively tri- 
fling, and [ should refrain from wasting time and paper 
On so unimportant a subject. But it is evident that toa 
considerable portion of our men of rank it becomes a se- 
rious and laborious business. They dine ina burry, and 
then hasten to the gaming-house. Nothing is more edi- 
fying than to see the deliberate gravity, and earnest at- 
tention with which they deliver themselves up to this 
interesting occupation. ‘They are entirely occupied by 
the scene before them; and after they have retired, the 
early hours of the day, that would otherwise have been 
devoted to a party of licentious pleasure, to some dan- 
gerous enterprize, or to impertinent interference with a 
wife or a sister, are employed in retracing the vicissitudes 
of the preceding night; in lamenting, and scheming to 
recover, inconvenient loss, or in exulting over a conti- 
nued career of good luck. This species of intellectual 
exercise accustoms our young men of fashion to retrace 
the past and to anticipate the future, while it enables the 
female gambler to think for a few minutes together on 
a single subject. Idleness is banished, therefore, from 
the habits of both the sexes; a taste for gaming dissipates 
the ennui, and occupies every moment, of life, and scarce- 
ly a minute can be obtained from the gaming-table, to 
be devoted to the most serious and important transac- 
tions. This arrangement, indeed, is productive of in- 
convenience; but what is convenience compared with 

happiness? | 








An employment to the higher ranks, $59 


The determined propensity of the higher ranks to the 
amusement of gaming, is justified by very respectable 
authorities. The ancient Germans, those determined 
and severe enemies to luxury and effeminacy, were pas- 
sionately addicted to the dice box. We learn from 
Tacitus, that even when they were not drunk they re- 
garded gaming as a serious business, Aleam (quod mirere) 
sobria inter seria exercent, The same.author assures us 
that when they had lost all their goods they continued 
to play for their wives and children. Were the latter 
custom observed at the present day, and the “ ladies,” 
and young ‘‘ masters and misses” of our men of rank, the 
current counters, other money would probably be invi- 
sible. 

If gaming preserve the common classes of mankind 
from idleness, it becomes still more necessary to those who 
are elevated by rank and fortune above the cares and the 
common amusements of life. In what manner would 
our nobility beguile their hours without the aid of chess 
or vingt-un? It might be replied indeed that they would 
feel suificient occupation for the mind in studying the 
laws and constitution of their country, in patronizing the 
arts, and in the cutlivation of moral feeling and literary 
taste. But this objection could only be started by the 
ignorance of a pedant. Of what use are the privileges of 
the great, if they are expected to fag \ike the servitors at 
Oxford; or if they are not admitted to possess the most 
splendid acquisitions, and the most estimable virtues, 
withaut being doomed to acquire them like common 
plodders? A friend of mine protested the other day with 
great propriety that he should not have squandered his 
fifty pounds at the Herald’s office, or have lent the mi- 
nister half a million, in return for a title, had he not 
conceived that a baronetage of the empire would render 
aman witty, learned, and profound, without the help of 
books. 

Another advantage arising from the prevalence of gam- 
ing, is the facility of intercourse to which it gives occa- 








































































360 - Domestic advantages in gaming. 


sion between all ranksand professions of society. Gene. 
Tals and pastry-cooks, noblemen and housekeepers, ma- 
gistrates and pickpockets, young and old, all united by 
this magic charm, live together as friends and compa- 
nions : the odious distinctions of common life are for. 
gotten, and the room exhibits one mingled scene of free. 
dom, frankness, and hilarity. 

To the ornaments of the bar gaming is particularly be. 
neficial. After passing the night at the gaming-table a 
judge will sleep quietly on the bench, relieved by Som- 
nus from the sophistical impertinence of the pleaders, 
yet as able to discriminate the merits of the subject as if 
he had listened with the most watchful attention. It is 
vain that an Alley chatters, or a Barry bawis; the lungs 
of Stentor would be extended without effect, 

I have already alluded to the great advantages that 
play procures to the fathers and mothers of families in 
its full occupation of their time, and its preventing the 
intrusion of domestic care. In keeping them also per- 
petually from home, it renders them more respectable to 
their children than hourly and daily familiarity. Having 
but rarely an opportunity of seeing their parents, the 
children entertain for them as great respect as the ori- 
entals paid to their secluded kings, who shewed them- 
selves to the people only once a year. 

To mothers, in particular, the advantage is beyond cal- 
culation. ‘The ill-humour occasioned by loss, and the 
moroseness occasioned by fatigue, subdue the sentiments 
of too ardent affection, which the lower classes of man- 
kind display towards their children, and thus preserve 
them from being spoiled by too much indulgence. 

Let us proceed then to the youth of both sexes; and 
enquire if the love of play produces among them etiects 
as salutary as those we have just described. The first and 
most considerable of the effects of gaming is that it has 
banished all taste for gallantry. It is certain, and two 
young ladies of my acquaintance remarked it with a mu- 
tual sigh, that the prevalence of gaming, whether at the 
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professed gambling-houses, or in private parties, has ba- 
nished almost every trace of British gallantry, a trouble- 
gome and unprofitable virtue; and that even when the 
lords of the creation descend to seek the society of the 
fair sex, their only object is to obtain a party at vingt-et- 
un, or to pass a busy evening at cassino or picquet. 

The ladies are obliged to accommodate their manners 
and amusements to those of the gentlemen. Originally 
more ardently disposed to the pleasures of colloquial in- 
tercourse than to the attractions of play, they have gra- 
dually declined however into the mere puppets of the 
card-table, .and estimate the merits of their male compa- 
nions by their proficiency at whist, or the other fashion- 
able games. An individual who does not play is de- 
clared to be good for nothing. Solitude is the nurse of 
Jeve, and the promiscuous and public intercourse of the 
card-table precludes the admission of those dangerous 
sentiments which, in seclusion, are the most destructive 
to female happiness. Other circumstances also conspire 
to dissipate in society, fond of play, all the illusions of 
love. I am unacquainted with one solitary lady to whose 
countenance the loss of a sans prendre would not com- 
municate an expression of rage and violeuce, before 
which the most ardent attachment would be transformed 
into dislike. It is necessary, on the other side, that ifa 
young man of spirit endeavours to gain the good graces 
of his fair one, he should address her on the subject of 
revokes—I beg—uand the odd trick. By this attention to 
play the happiness and the health of both sexes are 
equally secured. Where is the mother who would not 
rather that her daughter should bite her lips at losing a 
rubber, than to scratch her head impelled by the titilla- 
tion proceeding from a game more dangerous? Where is 
the father of a family who would not rather witness, on 
the part of his son, the loss of a few hundreds, than to see 
him run the risk of a paltry match, or a hasty attach- 
ment ? 
A propensity to gaming by occupying the time and 
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engrossing the inclinations, conduces in the higher | 
classes to the infrequency of marriage, and by disclosing 
the faults and foibles of the players and gamblers of both 
sexes, tends to the same object by breaking the most ar. 
dent and plausible attachments. Instead therefore of a 
generation of debilitated lords, and idle gentry, room is 
left for the propagation and subsistence of the poor. 
Since the brothers of a great family expose their lives in 
waging the battles of their country, the sisters cannot do 
less than sacrifice their individual inclinations at the call] 
of patriotism, and by remaining ina state of old maidism, 
leave the work of creating a hardy soldiery to the indus. 
trious multitude. 

It cannot be denied that the gaming-house and the 
card-table are the most instructive schools of English 
eloquence. Let those who doubt the truth of this posi- 
tion remember the vehemence of gesture, the rapidity of 
speech, the copiousness of illustration that distinguish 
the principals in the exercise of the dice-box, and the 
arrangement of the counters. The same force and elo- 
quence of diction that are employed on occasions of dis- 
pute or anxiety at the rooms in Albemarle-street, will 
form the foundation of more elaborate efforts in other 
places, and on other subjects. The greatest orators of 
modern times have been desperate gamesters in their 
youth. Such wasthe case with Fox and Sheridan; men 
who excelled in the senate and theclub-room, and equally 
delighted the Speaker and the marker. 


But if gaming be the cause of eloquence in men, in wo- 
men it gives occasion to the most sweet and interesting 
silence. A lovely female, with perplexing cards before 
her, is totally absorbed in anxiety and reflection. In vain 
the minions of scandal circulate around her the most de- 
lectabie tales, and her partners or opponents exclaim their 
triumph, or whisper their advice. She will astonish the 
company and her friends by remaining silent for half a mi- 
nute, and then expressing her joy at winning, or her grief 
at losing, by a single monosyllable. 
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In order to extend the practice of so useful an occupa- 
tion, permit me, Mr. Editor, to suggest that a national 
establishment for the protection of gambling, be esta- 
blished, of which the Margravine of Anspach, Mr. 
Sheridan, the Marquis of Wellesley and Mr. Elliston, be 
appointed to preside, which shall be empowered to con- 
fer appropriate rewards and dignities on the most cele- 
brated proficients in the art of gaming ; and that a fund 
be established from which dowries may be granted to 
the female who shall best establish her proficiency at 
cards; the dowry to be paid as soon as she has married 
one of the most distinguished among the male dignita- 
ries of the institution. I could dwell on the project toe 
great extent, but I have said enough to excite the atten- 
tion of the exalted and celebrated personages I have 
mentioned, and as soon as a building has been engaged 
or erected for the purpose, I shall transmit you my ideas 
of the laws and constitution best calculated to carry its 
purposes into effect. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

London, Oct. 13, 1813. P,P 








SUNDAY DOG-FIGHTS, BADGER-BAITS, &c. 


rn et 


Sir, 

Permit me, through the medium of your valuable 
miscellany, to direct the attention of the Police Magis- 
trates to an increasing and disgraceful evil, and which, it 
is to be regretted, has been suffered to exist so long—I 
mean those scenes of intoxication and tumult which take 
place every Sunday morning in the neighbourhood of Co- 
penhagen-house, by which the cause of religion and mo- 
rality is so materially injured. 

It is a notorious fact, that agreat number of those nefa- 
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rious characters who infest the metropolis, assemble on 
the day and at the place above mentioned, to celebrate 
dog-fighting, badger-baiting, &c. accompanied with dis- 
cordant and terrific yells, equal to any that could possi- 
bly arise from the most savage horde of scalping Indians, 
‘These kinds of sport, disgusting as they must be to any 
one with the least spark of humanity, draw together a 
great number of thoughtless youths, who, by the fre. 
quency of their visits, easily get contaminated, and after. 
wards regularly initiated in the various modes of robbe- 
ry :—namely, first, in the science of transferring property 
from the pockets of by-standers into their own; next, 
into the manual art of bouse-breaking ; and lastly, by 
way of completing the climax, into the sublime mystery 
of the highway. 

This, I am certain, you will admit to be sufficiently 
lamentable, and to argue strongly the great depravity of 
this class of society, as well as the necessity of some re- 
medy being applied to check theg rowing evil. But 
how will yourdisgust be excited, when you are inform- 
ed, that there is seldom an exhibition of this kind 
takes place, but some well-known characters belong- 
ing to the Police are to be discovered among them! 
Yes, in this incongruous mass may be seen, confusedly 
mixed, those very ofliceis, whose duty it is to prevent 
such an inhuman practice—not in their official capacity, 
of apprehending the culprit, or in the way of prevention, 
by parading on the spot—but cordially shaking some by 
the hand, and drinking ale or gin with others!!! and 
perhaps contemplating, with pleasure, the germs of vice 
which thrive with wonderful facility in these hot-beds 
of immorality, and which they may be looking forward 
to, as the prospect of a future harvest to themselves, 
when the iniquitous measure of these young practitioners 
shall have been filled with sufficient enormity: 

This, Sir, is by no means an exaggerated description : 
Many have witnessed the existence of these enormities 
with regret, and have felt, with me, the uecessity of ma- 
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cisterial interference. Let us therefore hope, that, being 
thus publicly announced, though but faintly depicted, 
such practices will no longer be permitted; and that an 
immediate investigation into so glaring a breach of the 
Sabbath, will supersede the necessity of any further 
complaints on the subject. The Police magistrates are 
certainly highly culpable in this instance. It is a neglect 
of duty which they cannot easily account for. And 
though some of them may have been too busily employ- 
ed in manufacturing a birth-day ode, or cutting and 
slicing pages by the score from the Parliamentary De- 
bates and Annual Registers, for the purpose of swelling 
the expensive and massy biography of a departed states- 
man; yet, as servants of the public, they should be found 
at their posts, in order to check such enormous and 
glaring inroads on morality,—or resign their situations 
to those who might think that five hundred pounds a year, 
in these hard times, would be an inducement for them 
occasionally to look round their various districts, or give 
directions to others fer that purpose. 
Yours, &c. 
INDIGNATUS. 


P. S. If the magistrates of Worship Street were but to di- 
rect their attention towards Bethnal Green, not a Sunday morn- 
ing passes but they would find ample scope for their authority. 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Ir is with a great deal of anxiety, and with feelings 
rather of a painful nature, that I transmit you the fol- 
lowing narrative of a voyage of discovery : anxiety, be- 
cause as it deserves a pre-eminence of situation in your 
miscellany, I am fearful that it will be tossed at random 
into your pages without any regard to its very superior 
merit; and with feelings of regret, because as I had pro- 
posed to publish it in three volumes quarto, with nume- 
VOL, VI, 3.8 
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rous illustrative plates, taken on the spot, together with 
every other embellishment I could devise, and the sub- 
ject deserve; I was disappointed to learn that the enor. 
mous expence of paper and print would compel me to 
abandon my design; and alarmed lest the interesting 
work should never meet the public eye, and thus improve 
the age, I painfully found that your pages alone 
proffered to rescue my narrative from oblivion, and was 
compelled to resort to them as the only alternative in op- 
position to that obscurity which an authordreads. To 
deal with you plainly I am not likely to acknowledge any 
obligation to you for your typical interference. Thus, Sir, 
I am not sure whether I shall not hereafter call upon you 
for half the profits ofthe number containing my very va- 
luable communication. I desire, Sir, that as my work is 
deserving all the embellishments bestowed upon the 
Travels of Sir John Carr, my Lord Valentia, Forbes, &c. 
that you will cause it to be printed by a superior new 
type, on a superfine wire-wove paper, and hot-pressed ; 
that you allow plentiful margin to the page, and do not 
crowd the matter, for I hate to see the words jostling 
each other, and crammed in a narrow unintelligible 
space~—no, let there be plenty of distance between each 
line, let the reader be amused rather than fatigued; and 
the better to inveigle him on, see that you carefully dis- 
pose between every page or two a copper-plate in the 
best style of engraving, and done upon Indian paper. If 
you could contrive to sell your number splendidly bound 
in morocco, gilt leaves, it would be so much the better; 
but I will not press you too far, so I will leave this mat- 
ter to your serious consideration. ‘The circumstances un- 
der which the voyage was taken, and the narrative written, 
I shajl explain in the work itself: and as I should like to 
see Anely-executed portraits of the party enriching it, 
if you will send an eminent portrait-painter to my rest 
dence I will readily sit to his pencil, and procure the 
consent of my fellow travellers to follow my example. 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
ANGLO-COLUMB¥S 
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Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery, performed on the 21st of 
Sept. 1813, in the Recovery Wherry, Capt. , up the 
Thames from Westminster Bridge to Richmond. By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of — Se fe 


The manners and customs of the inhabitants of the 
northern and southern shores of the navigable river, the 
Thames, had long been matter. of curiosity not only to 
the party who went out for the purpose of discovery, but 
to many small companics in the metropolis, who fatigued 
with the monotony of a town life, bad on many occasions 
hoisted a sail or mounted six oars, and encountered all 
the dangers of Chelsea Reach: some had perished in those 
dangerous parts west of Fulham, whilst others, more for- 
tunate in escaping all the terrors of their voyage, pleased 
with their security, returned to their shop counter with- 
out embodying their observations into form, and furnish- 
ing future navigators with a rule of conduct to be observ- 
ed which would render the voyage less perilous. 

To remedy so glaring a defect, to perform a great and 
important service to their country, a party of gentlemen 
one evening while indulging over a glass of rum and water, 
and engaged in philosophical subjects, came to the quick 
determination of exploring the parts alluded to, and 
departed upon the eve of one o’clock in the morning to 
make their preparations for the ensuing ‘Tuesday, as be- 
ing a day, provided weather fair, eminently favourable to 
their design. 

The Monday was occupied in duties necessary to be 
performed ere such a desperate undertaking was carried 
into effect. The solicitors of the several parties were 
summoned in order to prepare wills and testaments in 
the event of their never returning, and to prevent those 
disagreements which generally take place between sur- 

viving relatives when properties are left to be divided by 
heirs, 

I possessed a few valuables independent of an estate 
in nubibus, of which I shall say nothing, having an avers 
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368 Singular bequests. 


sion to boasting, which I was fearful in the event of my 
demise would not be distributed agreeable to my wishes, 

Among my bequests the following were the most inte. 
resting and valuable, which I note down, because my 
Lord Valentia, and every other voyager of note, have 
established as a rule that a volume of travels should bea 
sort of olla podrida, a literary hodge-podge, containing 
something of every thing. 

Having the highest esteem for his lordship's literary 
abilities, his veracity, and those virtues which ennoble 
him, I willed and bequeathed Modesty as subversive of 
vanity, talent in the place of pedantry, and the esteem of 
his equals in lieu of the present feelings stimulated against 
him. 

To Sir John Carr—obscurity, as his only safeguard 
against the shafts of satire. 

To Sir Robert Ker Porter—his Russian princess, and 
an antidote against his itch for writing. 

To the Bookmakers—haunting the attics of Paternoster- 
row, and its neighbourhood—less work, more merit, and 
better pay. 

To the hungry Bookseller—less rapacity, a little learns 
ing, and more liberality. 

These matters being arranged, and the vessel in sailing 
order, safely moored at the ‘Temple Stairs, we retired 
to our respective beds at an early hour, anticipating dis- 
asters, and thus disturbing our rest. 

At six the next morning we were all in requisition ; 
some in the metropolitan highlands Pentonville, some in 
the smoke of Fleet-street, and others upon the high 
ground in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square. To 
collect so widely separated a company together, was & 
work of time, and was not accomplished until half past 
nine, when the muster was held in front of Westminster 
Abbey, and beneath the archway of the House of Lords. 

As some of us had wives and daughters of an enters 
prizing spirit, resolutions not to be daunted by the ter 
rors of the Thames, or the unknown monsters inhabiting 
the shores above Putney, they were comprehended 1 
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our party, which assembled together, amounting to nine, 
the captain of the ship included. 

The victualling of the vessel had not been neglected, 
indeed both for the outward and homeward passage ; for 
as none of us had conjectured the natives of the country 
we were going to visit, or the manners and customs of 
the people, if people were iteinhabitants, it was impos- 
sible for us to guesswhat would be our fare if we de- 
pended upon them~«éhis was an evil we provided against 
by a good and substantial pigeon-pye; but owing to some 
unhappy blunder, we found ourselves committed to the 
waves without liquor to exhilirate us under our perils, 
or to stimulate us to exertion against the dangers with 
which we were likely soon to be encircled. Like among 
the crew of my great ancestor Columbus, murmurs were 
indistinctly heard, and open rebellion threatened; but 
promises soothed and pacified them, and we boldly pushed 
from shore. 

On Tuesday the 21st of September, new stile, in the 
year 1813, just twenty-five minutes before ten A. M. 
tide favourable, wind fresh, blowing N. E. by E. we em- 
barked on board the Recovery at Millbank, a port west of 
Westminster-bridge, and was immediately under weigh, 
all oars in motion. 

Passed a coal-barge on @ur starboard, heavily laden, 
when the fortitude of the ladies yielded to sudden fright, 
and booked it in the log as the first disaster ; cleared her 
without receiving any damage, and made directly for the 
Opposite coast. 

Wind continuing fresh, a consultation was held on 
hoisting a sail; a proposition which after due and grave 
consideration was negatived, much to the satisfaction of 
the ladies. | 

Arriving on the southern coast, consulted our charts, 
and found the land was called Surrey ; searched into the 
etymology of Surrey, and determined it was a corruption 
of sore-eye, a complaint, we presumed, the inhabitants 
were remarkable for enduring. To those who may doubt 
our derivation, we beg leave to offer Linnaus’s deriva 
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tion of the word Lapland, which he says is from the Latin 
Lippus, blear-eyed. Ifthe Latins named that country 
after the personal defect in the people, can any efficient 
reason be offered why the precedent should not, or was 
not adopted with regard to Surrey, or Sore-eye ? 

We proceeded slowly along its banks, and passed 
Cleaver’s soap manufactory, a low but extensive build. 
ing, situate on a marshy tract. This building afforded us 
some idea of the inhabitants, whom we concluded were 
cleanly. 

Arrived at Battersea Bridge, clock striking ten ; ob. 
served numbers of people upon and about the bridge, of 
complexion similar to our own, and dress nearly the 
same, with the only difference that they were in pedes- 
trian trim, and we were habited for a voyage. 

Observed some spitting from the bridge into the wa- 
ter, others lolling carelessly and whistling, others idling 
their lazy lengths upon an old wall, and wandering a 
vacant stare upon us: concluded, from ocular demonstra- 
tion, that the inhabitants of Sore-eye were indolent, and 
passed on, When under the bridge we amused ourselves 
with shouting aloud, for the satisfaction of hearing the 
echo; our solemn looks were relaxed into a smile for the 
first time. 

Escaping the bridge, and immersed, as it were, into a 
new ocean, we lost sight of the metropolis, and its tall 
church spires, and our busy fancies were occupied in sug- 
gesting new sights and perils. 

One of our party, a man of bulk, who had tasted of the 
good things of the land, and evidenced in his plethoric 
appearance that good things agreed with him, had our 
vessel as it were completely at his command: he could 
trim itin any direction with his weight, or send us all to 
the bottom with an opposite inclination of the body: wheu 
he moved, shrieks were heard; when he sat still, appre- 
hension was busy lest he should move. 

We had a village called Battersea on our left; we were 
in the track of the middle arch of the bridge; we know 
not what monsters inhabited the hidden deeps beneath 
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us, and we had heard of crocodiles, sharks, and ship- 
wrecks: our heavy companion moved; our vessel in- 
stantly rolled from side to side, and appeared scarcely 
manageable—it was a frightful moment—not the conster- 
nation and despair which struck the crew of the Royal 
George, when turbulent seas broke in upon them—not 
the dying shrieks of the poor souls lost in the Aberga- 
venny which the shrill winds bore to the shore on that 
tremendous night, could equal our melancholy cries ; 
however, by the skill of the captain, and the brisk use of 
four oars, we were rescued for other dangers, and disap- 
pointed the finny monsters laying in wait for our bodies. 

We ndéw moved on with less celerity, but more sure, 
tied to our seats by terror, and not daring even to vent a 
sigh, lest it should operate to our danger. 

Putney hove in sight ; and cheered into good humour 
by recent success, when we arrived under the bridge we 
cast a look of inquiry at each other, whether we should 
conform to ancient custom, and shout to the usual echo 
of bridges: a glance satisfied us that we were all of the 
same mind, and we sacrificed to the established usage of 
all voyagers in these dangerous parts. We were delighted 
with the fine reverberation of sound with which our ears 
were assailed. 

The captain of the Recovery now gave notice of putting 
into port, and in a few minutes we were lying-to close to 
shore, heneath the batteries of a victualling fort, called 
the Star and Garter. While we were waiting in expec 
tation of seeing the shore crowded by armed natives, and 
had actually taken out our white pocket handkerchiefs 
in token that we came in peace, a rough-looking fellow 
came down upon us with a wooden leg, and with that 
hospitality characteristic of semi-barbarous countries, 
invited us to partake of refreshment at the Star and Gar- 
ter. We could not direct our eyes from his wooden leg. 
We found by his address that he spoke English flu- 
ently, and with great concern I asked him whether 
wooden legs were natural to the people of that country, 
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he replied in the affirmative : this drew a soliloquy from 
one of our party, who commented on the singular vaga- 
ries of nature, who, in one of her whimsical moods, had 
doomed the people of this strange land to be born with 
one wooden leg ! 

Stranger still, an old woman exhibited herself, whose 
nose and chin grew similar to the prongs of a lobster’s 
claw, and between which she could hold a shilling with 
wonderful security. We looked at each other, while our 
bosoms were swelling with emotion, and involuntarily 
exclaimed, “* Who would not travel ?” 

Having filled a stone bottle with a liquor called porter, 
and left a shilling deposit for a vessel called a pint pot, 
which we hired to drink it out of, we were preparing to 
depart, when a fierce wild boar came grunting on the 
beach, and made directly towards us. Panic seized us, 
for we could not get from the shore time enough to pre- 
vent his attack: the ladies shrieked ; when: a bold- 
hearted youth, who had read of Spanish bull-fights, and 
who was one of our party, leaped upon the strand, de- 
termined to combat him. We witnessed his heroism 
with amazement, and prepared to see him rend the boar's 
tusks asunder, when a rude voice roared out ‘* leave the 
pig alone!” 

“‘ The pig !” we exclaimed, our stern muscles relaxing ; 
and sure enough, our fears subsiding, we discovered the 
animal to be nothing more than a harmless pig, searcli- 
ing about for his breakfast. 

Our companion reimbarked, and under the captain's 
orders we proceeded on our voyage, alternately depressed 
by alarm, and exhilarated by hope. 

At the next port we arrived opposite to we observed 
several men whom we recognized to be enemies, habited 
in the cast-offs of Chelsea pensioners ; as we had uo sto- 
mach for fighting, these we deterinined to avoid, and we 
entered a resolution upon ourlog not to land any where but 
where we could first be assured of a friendly reception. 
We passed the numerous villas facing either shore, until we 
arrived at Kew-bridge,without venturing more than alook- 
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At Kew, seeing that it bore the appearance of a Chris- 
tian country, we held a consu|tation upon landing, but 
frightened by the gigantic and threatening aspect of Kew 
Castle, the rowers were ordered to proceed. It was now 
half past twelve, and the meridian sun reflected his beams 
upon some islands that grew asit were out of the bosom 
of the ocean—a new panic seized us. We momentarily 
expected some terrific monster to rush from these un- 
known wilds and devour us,—the fierce hyana, or the 
boa constrictor, dragging its wrinkled folds beneath the 
underwood, or preparing to dart from its secret den on 
us its prey. | 

Alas ! those alone who have ventured, can give credit 
to our sensations; he whose shop-counter monotony has 
never been disturbed, who has read of these things as 
boys read Arabian tales, he cannot judge of hair-breadth 
escapes, he knows not the sudden impulses of terror, the 
heart-sickening anxiety of fear. Without charts, to 
warn us of hidden shoals, venturing our lives with only 
a thin plank between us and eternity ; momentarily 
alarmed with the apprehension of a squall or swamping, 
and watching every wind, fearful of a tempest rising to 
sweep us from light and life. Oh, ’tis dangerous to be 
a mariner—(vide G. A. Stevens’s description of a storm, 
“ Cease rude Boreas;”) and I would earnestly recommend 
all sober folks to stay at home and mind their business, 

Leaving Isleworth on our right we plyed our oars 
briskly, and arrived a little below Richmond-bridge, a 
few minutes after one. It was determined here to brave 
every peril, and risk the shore. The long voyage which 
the party bad patiently endured, with legs jammed in a 
harrow space, and joints aching with confinement, appe- 
tite sharpened by long fasting, the tempting appearance 
ofthe pigeon-pye, and the dangers we had already en- 
dured, we became fearless—we leaped upon shore, like 

my brave ancestor Columbus and his followers at Cuba, 

aud finding no effectual opposition to our advance inland, 

we dauntlessly searched out for a habitable quarter, 
VOL. V1, JC 
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374 The White Hart. 


marched up the side ofa hill cominanding a fine prospect 
of terrific Thames, and the islands which had annoyed 
us, and came in front of a domiciliated spot, which 
pleased and furnished us with a good opinion of the in- 
habitants and the country, which improved upon ace 
qiaintance, 

We stopped at the sign of the White Hart, and un. 
folding to the admiring gaze of the landlord and waiter 
our inviting pie, we sat down to regale: ail our terrors 
were forgotten; like the mariner, who welcomes security 
after a storm, and in the cheerful glass drowns recollece 
tion of the past; so we, in the plenitude of our mirth, 
laughed at our fears, derided each other’s want of forti- 
tude, and talked— 


** Ye Gods how we did talk.”” ——Alexander the Great. 


Our cravings amply satisfied, our longings fully gra- 
tified, we prepared for our return, well please! not to 
encounter new ditliculties, content with the discoveries 
we had made, and only anxious to escape the dangers 
which of necessity we had to pass: a plentiful repast had 
imparted new vigour to the rowers. The islands flew, 
receding from our sight ere monsters could be aroused 
from their coverts. Isleworth, Brentford, and Kew were 
distanced; Sion House was lost in the turn of the river; 
Putney again danced before us, Battersea came fast 
upon us, and we escaped that horrid gulph, Chelsea- 
reach, ere the dark shades of setting day obscured the ob- 
jects of the river's edge. And now a storm lowered its 
black head above us. Clouds, pent with rain, were ga- 
thering ; chill winds pierced coldly through our gar- 
meuts, but we were cheered with the prospect of ap- 
prouching home; the clouds began to discharge their 
full drops, but at the bridge of Westminster we effected 
a safe lauding, and retired to our homes, well satisfied 
with the success of our expedition. 
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MODERN POETS. 


Tiere has arisen within these few years a class of 
writers who have been distinguished by the title of sim 
ple poets, who, in their attempts to support their preten- 
sions, have purposely violated those laws which custom 
and nature have laid down as essential to the excellence 
of tender or elegant composition, and have disgraced the 
English language, and the name of poetry, by absurd and 
unsuccessful endeavours at simplicity. 

The greater number of these writers, (whohave been so 
admirably satirized in the Rejected Addresses,) seem to 
imagine that to be vulgar is to be simple, provided they 
violate the established laws of English versification; and re- 
ject suchwords as are used by former poets and in polished 
society, they rest satisfied with the merit of their pro- 
ductions, and affect to look down with ineffable contempt 
on that laborious race which has owed its fame to ele- 
gance or propriety. In the opinion of their admirers, 
whatever possesses the appearance of art or harmony, is 
too polished and too glittering forthe language of real 
passion, and nothing more seems required to gain their 
favor than astudied ruggedness of verse, and the copious 
employment of such words and phrases as * Ah! alas! 
sooth! to say! ah! well-a-day! stop! traveller; and the 
sweet one wept.” 

These epithets and similes are borrowed from such 
circumstances as occur the most frequently in common 
life, and are calculated to destroy all associations of ele- 
gance or dignity : it is not sufficient that a beauty should 
be shaded from the sun, it is absolutely necessary that 
she should be parasol’d and umbrella’d; and in order to 
gratify the feelings of the footman and the dairy-maid, 
her eyes must be watered with tears, and her breath be 
more sweet than that of the tender cow, or the delicious 
perfume of the milk-pail, 
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376 Lloyd and Southey. 


Elegance of language, and propriety of sentiment, are 
not in usistent with simplicity. Itis as easy to de. 
scribe the simple feelings of the heart by smootiuess of 
numbers, and elegance of diction, as by tue most | 
boured ruggeduess of verse, and the most artificial . 
garity of sentiment. To express the cmoiion cven of 
common minds by meanness and harsiness of language, 
is a task which has no connection whatever with the 
design of poetry, or of any class of composition. The 
end of poetry is to please, and the same reasons which 
induce an author to put his vulgarity into verse should 
have induced hin to embellish his verse by harmony and 
elegance. Uf the poetry of our modern writers be meant 
for the entertainment of the vulgar, it is too refined and 
metaphorical ; if for the perusal of the learned, it is too 
quaint, too laboured, too gross, and too affected, 

An accurate copy of nature, if such a plea were allow- 
ed, would best have been accomplished by giving us the 
amorous dialogues of shepherds and shepherdesses in 
their own forcible and natural prose. If Mr. Lloyd, or 
any of lis disciples, imagined that a violation of nature 
was necessary, he might as well lave extended the liber- 
ty a little further, and have rendered his poems consisl- 
ent with themselves, instead of disgusting us with a con- 
fused mixture of meanness and elegance. It is of no 
avail tiat the common people do amuse themselves 
with songs and ditties, for if the assertion be true, it only 
makes us pity the labour of our industrious anthologists, 
and lament, that instead of improving their ballads, they 
have not presented us with a few of the originals. 

But Mr. Wordsworth and his predecessors have defend- 
ed their productions by informing us that they have co- 
pied in verse the language of nature and of common life. 
It may be useful, therefore, to ask, how far, according to 
their own principles, their efforts have succeeded. It 
appears that nature is accurately copied by employing 
abstract ideas in the place of simple ones, by using epl- 





Specimens of the beautiful, 377 


thets or simeles taken from such cbjects as are only res 
membered with disgust, and by the history of devils who 
have appeared in human shape; have carried dead bo- 
dies from their graves, and have snatched “ travellers 
from the earth, and conveyed them through rivers and 
marshes, through bogs and quagmires, over hedges aud 
steepies, till at last they have sunk into the ground, and 
disappeared from the view, amidst the noise and roarings 
of witches and of ghosts.” 
But perhaps it may be answered that the middle spc 
cies of poetry is adapted to the occurrences of com- 
mon life, and the higher kind of it to the more sublime 
excursions of the imagination: without examining, there- 
fore, the propriety of professed meanness in any endea- 
-vour at sublimity, IL shall produce, for the gratification 
of your readers, a few specimens of pathos and magnifi- 
cence. 


The Natural. 


Richard Penlake was a cheerful man, 

Cheerful, and frank, and free ; 
- But he led a sad life with Rebecca his wife, 

For a terrible shrew was she. 

Richard Penlake a scolding would take, 
Till patience avail’d no longer ; 

Then Richard Penlake, his crab-stick would take, 
And shew her that he was the stronger. 
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I knew an Irishman: to England he 

Came every spring a hay-making, and much 
Would praise his cabin, By a bog it stoed, 

And he had store of peats. Without a chimney 
Stood the little cabin. Full of warmth and smoke, 
It cherish’d its owner. The sinoke he lov’d, 

Lov’d for the warmth’s sake, tho’ it blear’d his eyes. 
Now when the north-east pinches, I bethink me 

Of this poor Irishman, and think how sweet 

It were to house with him, and pat his cur, 

And peel potatoes neath his cabin’s smoke, 
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578 Modern pathos. 


The Sublime. 
What would’st thou with me the third time, he cries, 
And a flash of lightning came fromm his eyes, 
And he lifted his griffin-claw in the air, 
And the young man had not strength for a prayer ; 
His eyes with a furious joy were possest, 
And he tore the young man’s heart from his breast: 
He grinn’d a horrible grin at his prey, 
And ina clap of thunder vanish’d away. 
Henceforth let all young men take heed, 
How in a conjuror’s book they read, 


Perhaps too it may be proper to present the reader 
with an example of . 
Simplicity. 
*Twas a noble ox 
That smok’d before us, and the old October 
Went merrily in overflowing cans; 
But ‘twas a skin-deep merriment; my heart 
Scem’'d as it took no share. And when we drink 
His health, the thought came over me, and spoil’d the draught. 
Poor gentleman! to think, ten months ago 
He came of age, and now —— ! 
gain: 
Poor young man, I loved him 
Like my own child ; 
Come Candlemas, and I have been their servant 
For five and forty years. 

Such expressions as these passages exhibit might be 
admitted in a drama where the character is necessary to 
assist the plot, or to enliven the scene ; but to introduce 
such sentiment and such language, in a poem that con- 
tains nothing that is not designed for the closet, may be 
very convenient to the author, but is certainly disgusting 
and tiresome to the reader. 

If it be urged that this race of poets have adapted 
their language and their verse to the subjects they have 
chosen, | have no inclination te contradict the assertion ; 
and can only regret that writers of acknowledged talents 








The Terrific. 379 


should exercise their pens on such unnatural and dis- 
gusting fictions. 

It cannot be denied that notwithstanding all their sin- 
gularities the writers of this class have sometiines pro- 
duced poems and passages which may be read with plea- 
sure; but these are only occasional instances of the tri- 
umph of genius over absurdity. If even under all the 
disadvantages of a perverted taste, they have sometimes 
succeeded in pleasing or astonishing the reader, how 
much more excellent might not their productions have 
been had they fermed and improved them by the esta- 
blished laws of English poetry. 

He who has it in his power to do much, and wastes 
his life in indulging the caprices of a perverted and fi- 
centious imagination, will be more despised and neglected 
when adventitious circumstances have lost their influence, 
than he who with moderate abilities arrives at excellence 
by the judicious cultivation of his powers, and by an ad- 
herence to those rules which the genius of his language, 
and the laws of criticism and of nature, have established. 

That I may exhibit the poetry of these gentlemen to 
the best advantage, I have contrasted their productions 
with some of the best ditties I have been able to procure 
fromthe most celebrated ballad-singers of Loudon, and 
will leave the reader to determine their respective excel- 
lence. 

The Terrific. 


From Annual Anthology, vol. 2. p. 262, 
He laid him down, and closed his eyes, 
But soon a scream made him arise ; 
He started, and saw two eyes of flame, 
On his pillow from whence the screaming came, 


From “ The Gosport Tragedy, or the Innocent Damsel 
betrayed.” 
Thus spoke she to him, with screeches and cries, 
The flashes of lightuing did start from her eyes, 
Which put the ship’s crew in a terrible fear, 
None saw the ghost, but the voice they did hear. 
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The Bloody Gardener 


The Pathetic. 
Annual Anthology, Vol. 2. p. 109. 
I have no tail to strike and slay, 
But | have ears to hear what you say ; 
1 have teeth moreover a8 you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee. 





The Bloody Gardener's Cruelty, or the Shepherd's Daughter 
Betrayed, 


What business have yoa here, Madam, pray ? 
Are you come to rob the garden gay : 
Cries she, No thief I am, 
But come for that young man, 

Who did this night appoint to meet me here. 
He spoke no more, but straight a knife he took, 
And pierced her heart before one word she spoke. 





The Simple or Descriptive. — 
Annual Anthology, Vol. 2. p. 72. 


She was so pale and meagre-eyed, 
As scarcely to be known, 

When to her father she return’d 
From service m the town, 





The Bloody Gardener. 
Now mind this sad relation, which I do give you here, 
Tis of a maiden fair, 
A shepherd’s daughter dear, 
But love did prove her utter overthrow. 





Sentimental, 
Anthology, Vol. 2. p. 73. 
There from morn till night she sits ; 
Now God forgive her sin, 
For heavy is her crime, and strange 
ler punishment hath been : 






















Professions compared. 38t 


Brom a Full and true Account of the Bloody Murder of Anne 
Jeffreys. 
And now all night at the fire he sits, 
And says ‘** now my true lover’s come ;” 
So Lord have mercy on this bad man’s wits, 
And forgive him the sins he has done ! 


As many of the gentle readers of the Anthology may 
be unwilling to wait for another volume from the hands 
of its celebrated authors, they will no doubt thank me 
for informing them that the valuable originals I have 
quoted, may be had of T. Evans, 79, Long-lane, West- 
Smithfield ; where may likewise be had, every celebrated 
ballad, the Yorkshire tragedy, the cruel murder of Betty 
Tomkins, and a full and true account how a man was 
killed by the Lancashire witches, and how he was won- 
derfully preserved, &c. &c, 








THE VARIOUS PROFESSIONS COMPARED, 





Sir, 

Havina left the university at the age of twenty-four 
years, with a respectable character and a moderate pro- 
perty, I determined to extend my fortune and connece 
tions by devoting my talents to some lucrative and ho- 
nourable profession. As London is the stage from which 
the observer of Jife and manners looks down with the 
most perfect view on the morals, the intellectual charace 
ter, and the vicissitudes of mankind, I hastened to the 
metropolis of arts, of letters, and of fashion ; and having 
taken chambers in the Temple, determined by daily scru- 
tiny among the members of the bar, the faculty, and the 
church, to investigate the comparative reasons for the 
choice of each profession, 

VOL, Vv, 3D 
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382 Delusions of fancy. 


Educated in a profound veneration for the doctrineg 
and the clergy of the established church, I had always 
contemplated, though at a distance, the prospect of ful- 
filling the duties of a spiritual pastor. I indulged in the 
anticipation of a period when I should be able to gratify 
a laudable passion for distinction, while I improved the 
morals, cherished the devotion, and relieved the distresses 
of a virtuous and grateful flock. Surely, thought I, he 
must be the prominent cbject of archiepiscopal patronage, 
who fulfils with the most exemplary assiduity, the duties 
of a Christian, a patron, and a friend ; who, in the outset 
of his clerical career, assists the unfortunate, consoles 
the afflicted, attends the death-bed of the sick, and ad- 
ministers religious confidence to the wavering and the 
timid! By exemplary attendance on the duties of his 
awful and responsible office, he will deserve and obtain 
fiom his spiritual superiors, the honors and advancement 
that are due to learning, assiduity, and virtue, and be 
enabled in his turn to assist the progress and protect the 
exertions of those who have exhibited a similar perse- 
verance in virtue, 

Such were the delusions of fancy and inexperience. 
My inquiries had scarcely commenced before I discos 
vered the extent and the darkness of the deception. It 
soon appeared that preferment in the church is obtained 
by other arts than are consistent with the correct pers 
formance of the clerical duties, The curate who de- 
votes his time to the visitation of the sick, to the exhor- 
tation of the thoughtless and the ignorant, and to the 
conscientious discharge of his weekly office, is only cer- 
tain of nezlect and poverty : the clergyman who hepes 
io ascend in the scale of professional gradation, must 
either be a servile parasite, a skilful gamester, or a dese 
perate sportsman. In the selection of a proper incume- 
beut fora bishoprick, the graces are of more importance 
than grace, and piety yields precedence to manners. The 
clergyman is forgotten in the gentleman, and the divine 
gives place to the good companion, An individual of 
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limited fortune becomes a curate in the neighbourhood 
of a nobleman, or a man of fashion. If his deportment 
be grave, and his conduct regular, he is despised and 
neglected. But if he possess the light and frivolous tittle- 
tattle of the tea-table; it he unite the qualifications of the 
fashionable lounger with the calm hypocrisy of the well- 
bred parasite, he becomes the favourite of a patron, cap- 
tivates the heart of his rectors daughter, or obtains a 
living from some sporting companion, who has been de- 
lighted by his skill at backgammon, or his perseverance 
in a fox-chase, : 

He is now established for life ina handsome indepen- 
dence. Should he be content with his present success, 
and willing to sacrifice his ambition to his convenience, 
he becomes a non-resident at Margate in summer, and 
at Bath in winter, while some learned, virtuous, and in- 
dustrious individual receives the liberal sum of 4Ol. per 
annum for the performance of his duties. Flushed with 
success, and far removed from personal observation of the 
necessities and distresses of his flock, he becomes in all 
probability a rigid collector of tythes, and a determined 
litigant. His name is never mentioned by the poor but 
with abhorrence, nor his person beheld but at the an- 
nual audit. 

But if he should prove so unfortunate as to obtain no 
patron by his servilities, and is resolved to try his for- 
tune within the limits of the metropolis, an extensive 
field is open to his view, on which he may exhibit all 
the graces of eloquence, and all the ardor of religious 
zeal. ‘To superiutend the spiritual welfare of his flock, 
and perform with decorum and assiduity the duties of a 
clergyman, are common and vulgar occupations worthy 
ouly of the dull and ignoble herd who are content to pass 
through the world with an unclouded conscience, aud 
an humble curacy. ‘The aspirant atter preferment has 
nobler views, and a loftier ambition. ‘ He holds no 

converse with unmanly fears,” but boldly intermingles 
among the osators of the Bible aud missionary societies, 
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584 Progress of a physician. 


deserts the flock committed to his care for the benefit of 
distant savages, and dines once a quarter on turtle and 
venison, in order to testify his religious zeal. He declaims 
‘with vehemence on the neces-ity of distributing Bibles 
among barbarians; of circulating among savages those 
sacred doctrines, and-those miraculous histories which 
ignorance always tur © intorid ule, and which require the 
explanatory comments of judicious monitors, to render 
their influence salutary or effectual. In thus defending 
the cause of outrageous fanaticism, it is necessary that his 
zeal should be testified by his intemperance. Nothing 
evinces so forcibly the sincerity of enthusiasm as calling 
names, and denouncing the enemies of the missionary 
society as fools and infidels. By tre time that his 
vocabulary is exhausted, his eloquence is rewarded by 
@ rectorage or a deanery. 

Disgusted with my observations on clerical pretcr- 
ment, I next proceeded to examine tlre state of the me- 
dical world. But here I discovered that the legitimate 
rewards of skill, and science, and integrity, were so far 
usurped by ignorance, imp.d nce, and knavery, as to 
leave but little room for eser.ion or svc es to the legi- 
timate and worthy members of an honourable profession. 
One or two individuals might be found who had gained 
the summit of fortune and reputation by a concurrence 
of favourable circumstances with extraordinary talents 5 
but they present only exceptions rather than contradic- 
tion to the general rule, that tue success of a physician 
is utterly independent of his skill, his learning, or his 
virtue. A Halford or a Denman, an Abernethy or 4 
Ramsden, may occasionally obtain the rewards of ex- 
pansive science and unwearied labour ; but how fre- 
quently is the progress counteracted, and their recom- 
pence divided, by a C——] or a P s, a Curne ora 
Goss ? 

What individual, for instance, has obtained a more 
ample fortune, or more extensive reputation, than Dr. H.? 
The credulous world too often ascribe that to merit 






























Dr. H. 383 


which is the effect of impudence: a stupendous perriwiz, 
an official gown, blended with an air of self-importance 
and self-applause, give imaginary dignity ‘to ignorance, 
and communicate pomp to folly. The time of this greut 
and weighty ornament of the medical society is spent in 
the alternate confabulation with prostitutes and dissection 
of spiders. Ilaving retired from the duties of his pro- 
fession, the manner in which he spends the thousands 
obtained from his numerous patients sufficiently evinces 
the worth and integrity so copiously rewarded. An 
ardent admirer of the Venus de Medicis, he nightly pa- 
rades Fleet-street and the Strand, in search of a living 
copy of that goddess of beauty. He considers a fine pair 
of nates among the most striking of all female charms, 
and knows the exact scale of beauty from Miss Brown to 
the lowest plier of Whitechapel. Though these amours 
are not expensive in themselves, the consequences are 
frequently disagreeable. He has more than once lost a 
watch, in the eagerness of his researches, and has been 
confined in a round-house for being in a disorderly one. 
These and more cogent reasons have at length induced 
him to discover a female to his taste in a more elevated 
line of life; and Mrs. Ch e having heard that the 
Doctor was an easy conquest, and that every woman who 
flattered his foibles, might be certain of his love, she pre- 
tended to be extremely ill, and sent for Dr. H. requiring 
his immediate attendance. Having written an efficacious 
prescription for an imaginary disorder he retired with lis 
fee. He repeated his visits, and by his salutary advice 
soon recovered, not however till she had brought hin to 
a confession thatshe was a most charming woman, and 
the only female he had ever met with who was the ex- 
clusive mistress of his heart: she now received the fee 
in her turn, and having once found the means of dilating 
the doctor’s purse, she has proved him to be an excellent 
protector as well asa great physician. 

When characters like Dr. H. obiain the patronage and 
admiration of the public, how is it possible for the mv- 
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386 Progress of a lawyer. 


ralist to contemplate without pity, or the candidate for 
eminence without discouragement, the number of skil. 
ful, studious, and deserving men who languish in indi. 
gence, neglect, and obscurity? I felt the danger and the 
doubtful issue of a contest with quackery, ignorance, and 
fraud, and bade adieu to the prospect of a seat in the 
conclave of Warwick-lane. 

I now proceeded to examine the labyrinths of law and 
equity, but soon discovered that other qualifications are 
required to the formation of a successful barrister than 
acuteness of intellect, maniy eloquence, or even that self. 
confidence which best contributes to the display of ex- 
traordinary talents. An unblushing front, the most ob- 
sequious servility to the bench, a quaint vulgarity of 
manner, the most disgusting flippancy of speech, a ta- 
Jent for vulgar drollery, and gross and misplaced mi- 
micry, combined with a happy facility at the introduc- 
tion of expletives and exclamation’, are the professional 
characteristics of those who have outstripped their rivals 
in the honors and the practice of the law; and while 
Garrow is attorney-generai, P—ke is scarcely employed 
but as achamber counsellor. 

The less elevated, but more profitable branches of the 
law, next attracted my attention, But I found that, 
unaided by extensive capital, it would be vain to strive 
for a decent combetence without descending to the most 
paltry arts, or participating in every description of fraud 
and cruelty. ‘lo dwell on mean and despicable quib- 
bles, to.elude the vigilance of the ministers and expoun- 
ders of justice by petty artifice ; to pervert by a quibble 
the most plain aud intelligible documents and obscurl- 
ties ; to war with right and honesty by prolonging the 
uncertainty of law; to participate in the vindictive liti- 
giousness of creditors, and to aid the cause of designing 
aud dishonest debtors; are the duties which, in pursuit 
of fortune or extensive practice, every attorney must be 
willing to perform, Whatever might be my opinion of 
the abstract respectability of the profession, my obset- 
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vation of its actual practice led to a conviction that to 
adopt it would be to sacrifice every feeling of moral ho- 
nesty, every principle of the gentleman, and every habit 
of my early years. Fatigued and disgusted by my search, 
I determined therefore no longer torely on my own 
experience or speculation, but to trust the application of 
my money to some individual of respectable character, 
and intimate with the world. 

Observing therefore in a morning paper an advertise- 
ment from an individual who professed to “ having thus 
far done much for others would fain do something for 
himself,’ I hastened, notwithstanding the “ danger of 
the experiment,” tothe place of reference, where I fell 
in with a gentleman of fifty, of plausible manners, but 
vulgar ideas and disgustiny countenance. He was all 
friendship, civility, and alertness, till I mentioned the 
word security, when he rose from his seat in a passion, 
aud exclaiming, “Zounds, Sir, do you mean to insult me? 
Am I nota manof honor? I—n you, Sir, I can pay 
my debts as well as you! Get out of my apartments ;” 
proceeded to call about haif a dozen bravoes from the 
hole below; and it was only in consequence of the agi- 
lity caused by suspicion that I luckily effected my 
escape. 

After much enquiry I discovered that this veteran in 
the service of others was no other than Mr. 8, the cele- 
brated advertiser. He has a gentecl country house, not 
far from the metropolis, keeps an equipage, and the best 
company in the neighbourhood. This gent/eman has 
disposed of his interest to places that never existed, has 
sold advowsons in whicl: he had not the least right to 
presentation ; he has appointed more governors and com- 
missioners on the first vacancy than Lord Castlereagh; 
has saved more fellows from the gallows than the King 
ever pardoned, and has united more heiresses in marriage 
than all the clergy of England. He deals in every va- 
luable commodity, from a wife with 30,0001. to a chan- 
dler’s shop, or a wheel-barrow. When you see anad- 
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388 Bis speculations. 


vertisement beginning “ If the interest of a gentlema, 
of rank and fortune be required in any important affair,” 
depend upon it it means Mr. S$. When you see “a gen. 
tleman of integrity, whose interest is unquestionable, has 
now an Opportunity of assisting a young gentleman of 
merit, whocan command 500].” Mr. S. is the gentle. 
man of integrity. When yousee “ Matrimony,” at the 
head, and “ if personal accomplishments, a fortune of 
30,0001. independent ;” still Mr. S. is the negociator. 

It may indeed, at first sight, astonish. you, Mr, 
Scourge, that he can accomplish promises of the above 
description, or deceive,even for a time, his credulous and 
deluded applicants. ‘To those who are desirous of iyte- 
rest at court, he talks as familiarly of Mr. Vansittart and 
the Duke of York as he would of his footman, till he 
persuades his dupe that he really has all the influence he 
assumes; after having paid the price of his folly, no 
place becomes vacant that will suit him, till he is throwa 
into gaol for debt, or hanged for a highway robbery. 

His matrimonial scheme is much deeper: in the 
spring he advertises “ that any single lady of fortune who 
would chuse a country retreat in a genteel family, who 
keep an equipage, and who would admit of a boarder, 
more for the sake of society than of pecuniary advan- 
tage.” He has now actually at hisseat at E——m, a 
young lady, who is reputed to be an lieiress of 40,0001 
and it is in favor of this lady that he has persevered for 
the last three months advertizing in all the morning pa- 
pers, that 50,0001. may be obtained for a deposit of 5001 
Whether it be his intention to fulfil the contract, or to 
bargain with successive dupes, remains to be determined, 

Some time since he instituted an oflice near [xeter 
Change, for the barter aud sale of husbands and wives ; 
his project for some time succeeded beyond expectation ; 
but as the confessional boxes allotted for the services of 
the parties were somewhat retired, the parties too fre- 
quently forgot the parson and the ceremony. A baronet’s 
sister, whose curiosity led her to the office, displayed at 
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the end of a few months the fruitfulness of Mr. S——’s 
plan; and her brother, a spirited young fellow, having 
discovered the origin of his sister’s faux pas, menaced 
the office-keeper with personal vengeance. This was 
but a prelude to the destruction of his scheme, fora 
young lady, who applied to him, having been clandes- 
tinely introduced to a notorious adventurer, her relations 
commenced an action against S——; he shut up his 
shop, and entered into partnership with a Mr, H——y 
for private contracts, and he and his town agent have 
imposed upon the public with wonderful success. 

I remain, Sir, for the present, 

Your most obedient servant, 


A SPECULATOR; 
London, Oct. 26, 1813. 





—_— 





THE BUCKET OF EELS, 





** When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst unto him,” 
Davin. 


Ir I were to search throughout the whole range of 
created beings, in order to discover an animal possessing 
ail the inconsistencies possible to be brought into action 
in thesame machine, at whatever end of the chain 
might commence my labour, a period to it would be 
found when I should have arrived at the link—Man. 
The towering seraph, the grovelling worm, the apish 
buffoon, the fastidious censor, enlightened by reason, ob- 
scured by will, deluded by hope, appatled by fear, dazzted 
by ambition, inflated by vanity, intoxicated by prospe- 
rity, horrified by despair, the wisest, weakest, lightest 
work of Heaven. It is only by the action of these op~ 
posite qualities, and their simultaneous operation on the 
machine in general, that any thing like: probable conjec- 
turecan be formed as te the metives by which many of 
the front rank nameg in the world have, at times, been 
YOL. VJ, 3 £ 
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800 Temptation of Eve. 


actuated. Was it not wonderfully strange, that Eve, who, 
begging the modern ladies’ pardons, must be allowed to 
have been nearer to perfection than even their angelic 
selves; was it not astonishing that she, yet warm from 
the celestial mould, should, in sheer spite of ber Creator's 
command, hanker after a particular apple? It is most 
likely there were other sorts of that species of fruit in 
the orchard; but not any other, the rape of which, it 
seems, would damn her progeny; yet we must not be 
s0 ungallant as to impute blame to Eve—no, it was Na- 
ture—poor Eve was tempted beyond her strength of re. 
sistance, and the traitress Nature betrayed her into 
error. The mighty conqueror of Goliah of Gath, the 
upright, merciful, loyal, royal David, is said, inter alia, 
to have committed adultery with Bath-sheba, and com- 
manded the murder of Uriah, her husband ;_ but, most 
heterodox conclusion—it could not be the man after 
God’s own heart, it could not be David—he, good soul, 
was only a passive vehicle in the business; the dreadful 
occurrences arose, and were in fact the consequences of a 
violent combat of the reason and the will in the interior 
of the machine named David, which, by the defect of 
the former, was impelled by the latter to the perpetra- 
tion of those acts, which have, in some degree, begrimed 
the lustre of so splendid, so worthy a character! Peter 
the apostle, the trust-worthy Peter, who stood suffici- 
ently high in consequence to have the keys of the celes- 
tial mansions committed to him, is reported to have 
most basely deserted his Lord, under the heaviest pres- 
sure of necessity—the chance of life or death ; this honest 
servant and follower is said to have absolutely denied 
any knowledge of the person they then had in custody; 
to have even cursed, swore at, and abused a servant 
wench who pertinaciously persisted-in his identity. But, 
erroneous determinators, this was not Peter—no, no 
the palpable effect of a coinbination of fear and despair. 
‘The former snivelled in his intellectual ear, “‘ your mes- 
ter will be condemned ;” and the latter bellowed out, “and 
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you'll be hanged too.” Neither is modern history entirely 
silent as to the wayward operations of tliese incongruous 
materials, of which mankind is unluckily composed. The 
heaven-born minister, the immaculate Pitt, when exa- 


mined as an evidence, and consequently under the sacred’ 
obligation of an oath, upon the trial of John Horne: 
Tooke, could not by any means whatsgever, for a con- 


siderable length of time, be brought to acknowledge his 
being present at any meeting at the Thatched-house ta- 
vern, in company with the Duke of Richmond, and sun- 


dry other personages, the ostensible disciples of reform 


of thatera; but no one surely will be daring enough to 
assert that it was ‘the pilot who weathered the: 
storm,” the “ saviour of nations,” who thus prevaricated, 
who thus wished to shuffle out of a dilemma—certainly 
not—it was merely the obliquity of meclianism—the 
wheels within the wheels—and not that tower of hope, that 


redoubtable hero of diplomacy—that —— that —— 


Mum ! 


From these instances of characters who are not only 
above censure, but above suspicion, and a host of others 
which might be adduced, I trust it will be admitted that 
the actions of great men ought not to be viewed by 2a 
cursory or superficial glance; that although, on some 
occasions, appearances may be against them, yet, it must 
ever be understood their motives are of the purest water, 
and even their very errors not attributable to themselves. 
I own I should not have so far dilated on such an abstruse 
subject had it not been for the charitable intent of res- 
cuing from vulgar obliquity the reputation of one whose 
Red Hill campaign and Pot marble visitation will, vo 
doubt, in due time, be amply rewarded by a grateful and 
discerning administration. 

The circumstance which has given rise to the ignorant 
virulence with which this amiable personage has been, 
and even at this time continues to be loaded, arose nearly 
as tollows: 

It having become necessary to cleanse the fish-pond 
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392 Mudgineer Cossacks. 


belonging to John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. an over. 
seer, and a number of lahourers, were employed for that 
purpose ; matters went.on, with the usual quantum of 
drinking and swearing, fortunately enough till the job 
was nearly completed, when, a large net placed at the 
dam-head of the last pond to prevent the egress of the 
finny tribe, having enclosed a multitude of fishes, broke, 
and out they floundered into the receptacle of the cascade 
below. This misfortune occasioned the overseer to 
withdraw himself from the spot in order to compose 
arrangements for the avoiding a similar accident. No 
sooner was his back turned than the Mudgincer Cossacks, 
affecting to believe that as the fish were no longer in 
the pond they were void of an owner, commenced 4 
violent onset upon the vagrant corps, and, as they were 
not firmly fixed in their new position, succeeded in mak- 
ing the greater part of them prisoners. At this critical 
juncture arrived the reverend character in question, hav- 
ing been a mile or two further for the purpose of invest- 
ing with canonical and legal authority a certain pair to 
manufacture sons and daughters, a darge bucket of eels 
stood by the road side; desire instantly commenced the 
attack, and plausibility appeared ta cover the retreat. 
One of the fellows, whose eye was quicker than his bre- 
thren, perceived the mental struggle, and with all due 
submission enquired if his worship would be pleased to 
buy some eels. “ How came you by them, man?” “ Soa 
and so, ’ant please your worship.” ‘ Have you the over- 
seer’s leaye to sell them?” ** Why, as to that, Sir, as 
you seen they were not ketch’d in the squire’s pond, we 
think the overseer has no business with them; but it 
dont argufy about that: I remember now we had leave-- 
had not we, Jack ?”— Aye, aye,” replies Jack, “ we'd 
leave safe enough.” ‘ Well, well, my good man, you are 
sure you had leave I dare say ; what do you ask for 
them?” A bargain was soon struck, the bucket of eels 
hoisted into the carriage, and his worship drove off. The 
Overseer now returned, and being, by some means, 
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informed of the transaction, flew into a violent rage, and 
casting his eyes on another bucket of eels, which stood 
near: ** Whatare you going to do with these ?” cries he ; 
“ they are bespoke,’ says one of the labourers, “ by the 
gentleman at the next house.” Away he posts, and re. 
presented the affair in such strong colouring, that the 
gentleman, finding on what Brirrce authority the title 
of the vendors rested, prudently relinquished the pur 
chase, and the fish were taken possession of for the right- 
ful owner. And shall a dull, a clod-headed multitude 
dare, upon premises like unto these, to bespatter a cha- 
gacter so exalted, so highly useful to the community-~ 
they who cannot be supposed to have the least preten- 
sions to a knowledge of the operatious of the passions on 
the mind of man? Letthem read their Bibles, and reflect 
what the sight of an appre did—what the sight of a 
beautiful woman did, Let them but consider the respect, 
the implicit credence, due to the assertions of a company 
of Mudgincers, 20d they will quickly be convinced of 
the absurdity of throwing out their inuendoes, and dis- 
gusting the ear with the name JonarHan Wixp. Let 
them be informed, once for all, ifeven there were error 
in the proceeding, it is not to be charged on the Justice, 
the Clergyman, the Solon of the county, but solely on 
Nature. Dolts!—on Nature,and not theman. Never- 
theless, as few people, notwithstanding they affect to 
treat the matter so extremely cavalierly, are, in fact, en- 
tirely indifferent to the censure of the world, however 
unmerited, this said occurrence may, some time or others, 
act in mitigation of pumshment of au unhappy culprit, 
brought before his worship for receiving stolen goods ; not 
from the influence of fellow fecling—no, not for the world 
would I have it supposed that I insinuate any thing 
about fellow feeling; but merely from the mind's eye 
being at that critical moment assailed by a BUCKET OF 
EELS. bf LAaGELLATOR. 
Southwell, Oct, 23, 1813. 
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ARMY CLOTHIERS ann TAILORS. 
Sin, —_— 

Iz would appear, by the late examinations at Guildhall, 
that the army tailors do not allow their journeymen to 
cut cabbage in the government plantatwns, however cur- 
rent the practice may be among themselves. This I con- 
ceive to be a very hard case, that the latter class should 
be abridged of an indefeasible right, which they have ex- 
ercised for ages. What reasonable man, I would ask, 
ever sent a piece of cloth to be made up, that did not 
make ample provision for cabbage ? And it is well known, 
that if this allowance was neglected, the skirts of the 
coat always suffered for it; which reminds me of a re- 
mark made on the kuights of the thimble, ** That, forthe 
most part, they lived on éhe skirts of the town!” Per- 
haps these great contractors enjoy so many perquisites 
themselves, as they are termed, that it would be dange- 
rous for those under them to follow their example, lest, 
ina short time, ourarmies might thereby be reduced to 
a state of nudity. But, it may also be possible, that no 
“ cheese-parings” are to be gleaned ; or if they are, that 
the army clothiers, like the ariuiy contractors, are too 
much influenced by the amor patrie to take advantage of 
any of these circumstances. 

The integrity of such men, I am inclined to think, can- 
not be sufficiently admired, who are incapable of pecu- 
jation in government concerns, and unwilling to permit it 
in others; and by bringing delinquents to justice, establish 
a fanie invulnerable to the shafts of suspicion. But 
there is such a thing, Mr. Editor, as throwing dust in 
the eyes of the public; and it not unfrequently happens, 
that those who are loudest in exclaiming against pecula- 


tion, are themselves the greatest peculators. Besides, the 
poet has long ago said, that 


** Little villains must submit to fate, 
That great qnes may enjoy the world in state.” 


Yours, &c, ACaum Opserven. 
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LIVING ANIMALS 


SELECTED TO 


RANGE THE R———Y PARK. 


i ee 
THE SEA CALF AND THE MERMAID, 


Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. Horace, 
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With guilt in league the human race, 
Deems ev’ry crime an act of grace. 
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This witless fish at once explains,* 
Of sense its mediocre stock ; 

The sconce possess’d of little brains, 
Its scull true type of barber’s block. 


eee; 


In days of yore it felt a rage, 
For Mermaid’s arch mellifluent flow 3 
And flounder’d on great Neptune’s Stage, 
Enamour’d with the soft ** Yeo, yeo.’f 
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*Twas at the river Jordan's flood, 
Our Sea Calf first the sougster met ; 
*Twas there she warm’d his sluggard blood, B Baal | 
And made his heart with love in debt. . 8 oe 


<* foe? 
—* Seda 


Thus long these fish together swam, ay. tt | 
Of finny race the constant pair; 
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He was as docile as a lamb, } 
. . . 7 eo 
The Mermaid kind as any fair. a Ba 
ye 
* The countenance of the fish now under review affords a most striking i y at 
instance of the power of nature in delineating upon the visage the extent of a | a 
mental acquirement that ebaracterizes the creature she has formed ; and of ie 


the present I may very fairly say with the Roman Satirist, 





Baolum in crasso jurares aere natum. 


t+ The song of Little Pickle in the Spoilt Child, each stanza of which termi- 
nated with the above words, is stated to have produced the tender passion in 
the breast of our Sea Cal/, for 


"SRK. a 


* Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast.” 
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306 Progeny of Jokn Bull Calf. 


And little Sea Calves too she bore, 

That made John Bull oft grow! amain ‘ 
Because compell’d te feed with store 

Of food which be had earn’d with pain*. 


But now arriv'd the fateful hour, 
When.canstant Mermaid was to know 
Of cold neglect the galling power, 
No longer Sea-Calf felt love’s glow. 


Another fish his heart assails, 
Possessing too the pow’r of song; 
And cloth’d it was with golden scales, 
Tho’ slim of shape *twas wond’rous Long. 


So Sea Calf having Old Buch’s ear, 
Determin’d for rich prize to try ; 

When, lo! a Pole Cat in the rear, 
Resolv'd alike Long fish to fry. 


s¢ Sooner,”’ quoth he, “ than quit my hold, 

** Though Sea Calf monstrous paunch would fill; 
“* I'd fight like man in quest of gold, 
© And Warden of our New Park Killt.” 





——— 


* The unfortunate progeny. of Johnny Bull Calf, has a hopeful prospect 
befure it, since every filins nu/lius, or to speak more plain, each bastard of 
creatures like the Sea Calf isto fatten on the sweat of Bull Calf’s brows. With 
respect to the unblushing manner with which these illegitimate sprigs are 
not only foisted into the highest ranks of society, but are even pre- 
sented at the levees of Old Buck, and caressed by the Hyena herself, it most 
forcibly brings to recollection the period of Lewis the fourteenth of France, 
whose mistress caused the illegitimate offspring of that monarch to take pre- 
sedence of princes of the Royal Blood; well may I exclaim Credite posteri ! 


$It has been rumoured that some years prior to this Long-ing after the golden 
Seales a rupture took place between Sea Calf and the Mermaid, in consequente 
of a Ford whose limpid waters attracted the particular notice of our Sea Caff* 
de this as it may, the Long fish most indubitably produced not the passion of 
lave, but Auri sacra fames to such a degree that the public proposal of an union 
was made in contempt of all decency, which would nodoubt have been sanc- 
tioned by the consent of O/d Buck, as it is an hundred to one but the mattet 
had been previously settled between the animals alluded to. As the result 
of this wished for union is universally known, no further comment is neces- 
sary. 


¢ Gold is atalisman that will infuse courage into the most pusillanimows 
bosem. 

































A courtly dialegue. 


But ere te Long fish Sea Ceif hied, 

He had with Mermaid converse deep; 
So sorely wounded was her pride, 

She vow’d to burst, ere deign to weep. 


, Mermaid. 
Perfidions thou like Clarence erst ’mongst men, 
Now seek’st to swim from young ones and from me; 
Why act thus basely ? 
Sea Calf. 
Faith because my ken 
Perceives an antidote ’gainst poverty. 
Mermaid. 
Call’st thou to mind how oft? my syren strain, 
Hath many a sterling note on thee bestow'd?* 


Sea Calf. 
1 own the fact, yet, Mermaid, to be plain, 
I’m cursed poor, and pelf is now my cede. 
Mermaid, 
Then go, false blubberhead, be gone with speed, 
Ingratitude shall ever brand thy name ; 
Long mayst thou wish for peif, and Long indeed, 
Shalt thou be-Zonrg unto the race of shame. 





The Sea Calf went with swelling jole, 
And proffer’d titles vastly great ; 

Bat ah! he met «a knock down ole, 
That overcame his porpoise state. 





For when 2 fortwne’s m the case, 
All other things of course give place : 


wherefore the Pole Catbad a ulting bout with a noble animal, who was 
desirous as himse!fto nibble the sweets of the Long fisb, wbirh was borne off 


m triampbh by the persevering Pole Cat. 


*[t has been positively affirmed that the prodnce of Mermaid’s talents has 
very freqnently been applied to defray the expences of the Sea Calf, who in 
such case bas, donbtiess, been led to confess that the Aecprng a Sengsier tS BO 
very unprofitable proceeding. 
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The Terrier. 


Then flound’ring on the deep he spread, 
Rejected carcase groaning loud, 

In Jordan let me hide my head, 
For ignominy is my shroud, 


Contemn’d, despis’d, the Sea Calf now, 
In stage-like trappings stands array’d ; 
Nor would the Sprat e’en deign to bow, 
Since greatness ranks but shadow’s shade, 





THE TERRIER*, 


Call me a fool ; 

Trust not my reading, nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my Boox ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 





If this sweet lady lie not cuirrvess here, 
Under some biting error. 


WITH nose acute this persevering hound, 
Scented the baleful vermin under ground ; 
And to the winds aloud gave tongue: 
The watchful Lion heard the Terrier’s cry, 
Bespeaking some dark tale of infamy, 
When straight with roars the vacuum rungs 


The hound quite eager to explore the cell, 

Still clear’d the earth emitting ceaseless yell, 
When to! his eyes in conclave saw, 

Destructive beasts in league with birds and fish, 

All rav’nous gorging out of one foul dish, 
Tender'’d to each by Satan’s clawt. 





* The Terrier, or Jerrarius,is a little species of hound,which is used to pur- 
suenoxious vermin into their holds, where it terrifies and bites them ; either 
tearing with its sharp fangs, or else haling them by force out of their lurking- 


places that they may fall a prey to the more powerful and wary guardians 
who are stationed without. 


t+ Although [ am very far from desirous of blowing the trumpet jo my 
own commendation, I nevertheless cannot refrain from saying, that I think 
the caterer above selected by the muse is in every respect appropriate to the 
appetites of the several brutes, &c. whose capacious stomachs yearned for 








The Pheasant. 


Conscious of guilt a din confus’d was heard, 
The roar of beasts and screams of ev’ry bird, 
As straight the Lion boid appear’d ; 
The baleful truth forthwith this beast discern’d, 
Confusion reign’d, hell’s dish was overturn’d, 
And thus corruption’s den was clear’d. 


Then who would not the meed of praise impart 
To Hound, so faithful and so staunch at heart ; 
Ofev’ry noxious beast the bane ? 
What save the Terrier rous’d the Sov’reign beast, 
And drove the band from this infernal feast, 
To sculk on infamy’s dark plain ? 





THE PHEASANT. 


Hoe est vivere dis, 
Vila posse priora fiui. Martial. 
Those who on earth good deeds have done, 
Live twice their lives ere sand be run. 


Sweet bird thy plumage I survey, 
With pleasure on it dwelling ; 

For after most acute survey 

Of zoologists say what they may, 
Thy praise I must be telling. 


Thine instinct is by nature kind, 
For poor thy bosom swelling ; 

Philanthropy enehains thy mind, 

Bless’d charity for human kind, 
Thine ev’ry act propelling.* 





repletion. It must be allowed in speaking of the Terrier, that no animal 
whatsoever proved itself more traly indefatigable in its endeavours to extri- 
cate oppressed innocence from the wily spider’s web that entangled it, and 
also cleanse the filthy Augean stable. 

Owing to the unremitting and strenuous exertions ef this hound veracity 
was enabled to wind through the mazy labyrinths of deep designing villainy 3 
nor will the memory of this little creature ever cease to blazon the page ot 
honour and virtue, so long as the remembrance of helpless and calumniated 
innocence having been rescued from the bondage ef power and cruelty shall 
continue to awaken sensibility, and draw from the generous soul the dew- 
drop of sympathetic commiseration. 


*The bird of ‘which I now treat, is fond of the country about Oatlands, 
where it constantly takes fight from the R y Park, aod is there NO 
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The Drama. 


For ne’er did orphan veut the sigh, 
Without thy hand relieving, 

Or pauper waft the piteous cry; 

For be the Pheasant’s form but nigh, 
Its heart is kindly heaving. 


What though the Penguin leaves its nest, 
To league with birds rapacious ;* 
The Pheasant still, tho’ sore oppress’d, 
Shall high uprear its golden crest, 
And shine supremely gracious, 


Then blessings on the Pheasant wait, , 
Whose acts are thus deserving ; 

May never unpropitious fate 

Disturb this gentle creature’s state, 
So worthy heav’n’s preserving! 


To the Editor of the ScourGE. 
SIR, 

As I understand it to be the plan of your valuable 
publication, to lash folly as well as vice, to expose im- 
posture as wellas criminality, I shall make no apology 
for addressing you on a subject which, like religion and 
politics, is canvassed by all, though understood by few, 
tf mean the Drama. It is an inexhaustible topic, as its 
bearings are so manifold, that, likea rich nine, the far- 
ther it is explored the more numerous the veins appeat 
io tempt the industry of the adventurer. 





ee 


aad beloved for its universai charity to poor little birds in the hour of hatch- 
ing eggs, or when theiron hand of penury assails them ; that long life may be 
granted to this gentle bird is the sincere wish of the writer, as such protrac- 
ted existence wil! tead to enrol accuminulated instances of enevolence, and 
draw down onthe Pheasant’s head the heart-felt blessings of gratitude. 


* Of the Penguin Ihave before spoken together with its former rapacious 
partner, the Spline, which is now safely locked up,notin Pidcock’s Ex hibition, 
but under the keeping of a Surrey Marshall, whois voted for never giving free- 
dum to his prey, without weighty sterling considerations, 





Critical decisions. 401 


The department I mean to touch upon in this my first 
essay is—the futility (1 had almost said turpitude) of mo- 
dern criticism on dramatic pieces and performers, as it 
appears in our diurnal prints and periodical publications ; 
with a cursory glance at the candour of editors, and the 
liberality of managers. 

On religious and political matters, though every man 
conceives he has a right to advance an opinion, yet he 
usually defers to those whose particular study these 
branches of science have been. Notsoon dramatic 
subjects; every person who has been for a few even- 
ings inclosed within the walls of a theatre (though in the 
shilling gallery) believes himself perfectly competent to 
decide upon the merits of plays and players—aye, and 
condemn them too, not to the Popish ordeal of a tem- 
porary purgatory, but to the truly Protestant infliction 
of eternal damnation ; claiming, no doubt, the inestima- 
ble privilege of an English jury, they boldly profess them- 
selves “* judges of the law as well as the fact.” 

Sometimes, however, persons who claim the reputation 
of intellectual refinement, may feel it necessary to say 
something more in a polite company than “* the new piece 
is a vile bore ;” or, “ it is a charming composition,”— 
“The new performer isa most horrid dog ;” or, ‘* He is 
a young man of great promise ;”—* she isa mere dawdle ;” 
or, **she is a most fascinating actress.’’ In this extre- 
mity (thanks to the Gods!) their wants are sure to be most 
amply gratified. On the breakfast-table lies the news- 
paper, on the mantle-piece the review or magazine ; there 
they are certain to find dots of critical cant and technica! 
jargon, wafting the play or player to the skies, or preci- 
pitating them into the bottomless pit! Thus furnished, 
they are enabled to cut a distinguished figure when the 
subject is introduced at the evening party. 

And here the question naturally arises—W ho are those 
all-accomplished critics who are able to pronounce an 
unerring judgment upon a new piece, or a new performer, 
on the first night of their introduction to the public ? To 
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402 Dramatic censors. 


answer this question faithfully and candidly, I trust | 
may venture to assert, that few ought to be better qua- 
lified than myself ; but by Heaven I shudder at the dan- 
ger of making this ‘‘ blazon to ears of flesh and blood!” 
The descent of Hercules, or Ulysses, or A.neas, into the 
infernal regions, was nothing to it. What were the ter- 
rors of the triple-headed dog, or the snake-crowned 
sisters, compared to what I shall have to encounter from 
a whole legion of inveterate furies—the veterans armed 
with pens dipped in gall and vitriolic acid, while the 
more vigorous brandish claymores, and shillalahs, and 
pistols—all ready to wreak their vengeance on my grey 
defenceless pericranium! Do, my dear friend Scourge, 
shadow me with your seven-fold shield, whilst “ I take 
off a bumper” of my favourite heart-warming juniper, to 
banish this ague-fit which “ has cew’d my better part of 
man.” * * * * * * Now, like Scott’s Minstrel, pro- 
tected and re-animated, I will execute my task with 
truth and impartiality, 

Know then, gentle reader, that every young man en- 
gaged to write for a review or magazine, or to report for 
a newspaper, whether he be a braw chiel from the heath- 
clad mountains of Scotia, or a tight bit of flesh from the 
flanders of Connaught, or a green sapling from the wilds 
of Yorkshire or Wales, the very moment he enters upon 
any of the aforesaid offices, becomes, of course, a dra- 
matic censor, as every man becomes Right Honourable the 
instant he is dubbed a privy councillor. Though he 
may never have read, or even heard of, the immortal 
dramatists and critics of the Greek and Roman Schools; 
or studied the more modern ones of the Italian, French, 
and English stages; though he may have little or no ac- 
quaintance with the writers or actors who have graced 
our own times—perhaps may not have seen a dozen well- 
acted plays in his life-time—yet he commences, all at 
once, er officio, a professional eritic, and presumes to di- 


rect the public taste in its choice of dramas and perfor- 
mers ! 








Intrigues of managers. 403 


But, in justice to these ephemeral critics, it is proper 
to declare, that, like the scribes of the Moniteur, they 
are not free agents, but write under the controul of the 
editors, who are themselves influenced by the managers 
of the theatres by virtue of free admissions, &c. &c. Hence 
it is that the very worst dramatic pieces are puffed off, if 
written by a friend, or patronized by a friend; and the 
most insufficient performers are ‘‘ covered with glory,” 
if they are prudent enough to obtain a five years’ engage- 
ment before they make their debut—or if they are properly 
recominended—or possess sufficient a:'dress to recommend 
themselves. 

‘There have been instances, however, where an author, 
or an actor, of real merit, supported by a few bold and 
persevering friends, has contrived to force his just pre- 
tensions upon a manager’s notice, contrary to his sove- 
reign willand pleasure. And what was the consequence ? 
The trained bands were posted in ambuscade in the se- 
veral quarters of the house to Aiss him off, and the cue was 
given to the critics to write him down ! 

Yet it has sometimes (though seldom indeed) occurred 
that the sterling worth of the precondemned piece, or the 
brilliant talents of the unwe/come performer, have struck 
so forcibly on the senses of henest John Bull, and im- 
pelled him to roar so loudly in their favor, that the ma- 
nager has found it prudent to tack and run before the 
vale; in which case the subservient critics have been 
obliged to burn their lucubrations (written perhaps e- 
fore the performance took place), and compose a_ fresh 
critique, loading the new piece, or performer, with the 
most extravagant praise ; and not forgetting, at the same 
time, to panegyrize “ the discernment and liberality of the 
managers, who are ever ready to bring forward and reward 
cenuine merit, whenever it is to be found,” &c. &c. “ Ri- 
sum teneatis, amici!” 

Methinks I hear tbe reader exclaim, “ How is it pos- 
sible that these men, if they are really so ignoraut of dra- 
matic matters as you assert, can write such long critiques 
























































































404 Legitimate censors. 


as I am daily in the habit of reading ?” O, my dear Sir, 
nothing so easy ; they write by the yard, as a cock-milli- 
ner measures ribbon or lace, inkle or ferreting. How the 
devil do they criticise the tactics of Buonaparte or lord 
Wellington—the politics of the European cabinets—the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy—the prevailing fashion 
of the ladies attire—the merit of all new publications 
upon the most abstruse arts and sciences—the catholic 
claims, &c. &c. &c.—“‘in good terms, good set terms >?” — 
Lord, Sir, “ ’tisas easy as lying.” By turning over the 
leaves of certain books, or by a little conversation with 
professional persons, those ready fellows can scribble over 
a quire of foolscap paper upon any given subject, as ful! 
of technical termsasa Christmas pudding of plums; while, 
at the same time, they are as ignorant of the science on 
which they descant, as is the swallow of the river’s depth 
while he skifus over its glassy surface. 

** Do you wish then to insinuate, that there are no 
competent critics (that is, judges) of the drama in exis- 
tence at present?”—Heaven forbid that I should be even 
suspected of wishing to advance such an absurdity ; I 
might as well assert that there are nojudges of painting, 
sculpture, or architecture.—lIn the sister sciences of writ- 
ing and acting, I humbly conceive that the first and most 
legitimate judges, or critics, are intelligent and experi- 
enced writers and actors; for dull indeed must that man 
be who is ignorant of the profession which has formed the 
business of his life. But it by no means follows, that to 
constitute complete critics, they should be first-rate wri- 
ters or actors: knowledge may be acquired by labour— 
genius is the gift of heaven: many are possessed of the 
former— few indeed of the latter. 

The next and, indeed, only other genuine class of critics 
are those literary men who, from a partiality to the stage, 
have devoted much of their leisure hours to the perusal 
of dramatic works, the conversation of celebrated per- 
formers, and to the exhibitions of the London theatres. 
These men become in time demi- professional, and, if 











Admiral Rodney: 405 


possessed of a sound judgment, are perfectly competent 
to decide upon the merits of plays and players: and in 
most cases I would even prefer their opinions before 
those of writers and actors ; for these may be influenced 
by rivalry, envy, or restrained by prudence; while those 
can have few or no motives to warp their judgment. 

As to the great body of the public, they must form 
their estimate of dramatic excellence as they do of 
painting, sculpture, and music,—by heir feelings; aud 
when they give those feelings fair play, umnfluenced by 
false criticisms, puff paragraphs, the tricks of party, or 
the chit-chat of the day—that is, when they resolve can- 
didly and impartially to judge for themselves, they are 
very seldom inthe wrong. 

I shall beg leave to conclude with one observation :— 
that author, or that performer, who, like Timotheus of 
old, can skilfully play upon the passions of an unpreju- 
diced audience—can moisten the eye of manhood with 
the tear of sensibility, or impress the dimples of laughter 
upon the furrows of age—such a one must deserve, and 
ought to maintain, the patronage of the public, in despite 
ef the jargon of hireling scribes and would-be critics, 

Yours, &c. Pur1L0-DramaTticus. 








ADMIRAL LORD RODNEY, 
The Hero of 1780 and 1782. 





Sir, 

Nexr to the bestowing of wealth and honours to diving 
worth, I venerate the practice of erecting monuments in 
commemoration of the “ illustrious dead:’ I cannot, 
therefore, conceive, why the late gallant Admiral Lord 
Rodney should be so much neglected, when the nation 
voted him all the honours due to his memory.—We have 
seen monuments erected to eminent, but not superier 
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406 Scene in Cheapside. 


heroes, and yet government (for England never can} 
suffers his fame to rest on the casual records of the day 
and it argued great negligence on the part of his relative 
the late premier, unless motives of delicacy prevented 
his interference.—But ministers can have no such feel- 
ings; and it 1s to be hoped that the hero who first taught 
the * breaking of the enemy's line,” and those tactics prac- 
tised by a Nelson anda Howe; will shortly have those 
honours paid to his memory that he so bravely fought 
for; or else the voice of the nation cannot be raised too 
loud against such scandalous obloquy. 

A Frienp to DEPARTED Worth. 








THE CITY BEAR-GARDEN. 
Sir, 

Haprenine to pass through Cheapside on Tuesday 
last, the 21st inst. about one o'clock in the forenoon, 
my sight was suddenly dazzled by the appearance of a 
gilded machine, gorgeously bright, and fantastically gro- 
tesque. Upon waiting its nearer approach I perceived 
it was a magnificent chariot, drawn by stately horses, 
and adorned with an adipose coachman in front, as well 
as two footmen no less remarkable for their obesity be- 
hind. I perceived, also, in the inside of this splendid 
carriage, a little pug-nosed, weazel-eyed, and pimple- 
faced gentleman, looking from side to side with 
such quickness of motion as reminded me of a squirrel in 
a cage, or a monkey on atree. Being a stranger in this 
metropolis, | was about to inquire who and what this 
gentleman was; but before I could ask the question, I 
heard from a dozen different voices, that’s the lord mayor 
—that's the lord mayor—As I had heard that the lord 
mayor was the chief magistrate of this great and opulent 
city, I had no doubt from the pomp of his appearance, 
his gold chain, furred sown, chariot, &c. that he was 





going upon some important business, interesting per- 
haps to the welfare and happiness of many of the citizens 
of London. I resolved, therefore, to follow his chariot, 
in hopes that my curiosity might be gratified in some 
way orother. I didso; accordingly we both stopped at 
the door of a huge building, whiclY is called, I believe: 
Guildhall, Here his lordship alighted, and I was sur- 
prized when I saw him waddle along the vestibule of this 
building, to think how much dignity of station may 
sometimes be concealed beneath a meanness of exterior 
deportment. His lordship’s progressive motion, indeed, 
reminded me very forcibly of another great lord who 
sits on a woolsack at Westminster Abbey, and as far as 
relates to what the dancing-master had to do with either 
of them, they may be truly pronounced, par nobile fra- 
trum. 

His lordship having popped up a_ bye-passage, I fol- 
lowed several people along another avenue, and soon 
arrived at what some .called the Council chamber, and 
some the Bear-garden. I was at a loss to conceive the 
reason of this diversity of applicatién, and for a time 
felt inclined to adopt the first name rather than the last, 
out of respect to the appearance of the place; but I soon 
found reason to change. my opinion, and to feel a little 
sore at the hoay which they had endeavoured to play 
off upon me by calling it a council chamber—i. e, a 
place where grave and deliberate councils are holden. 
While I was amusing myself with looking at the pictures 
which cover the walls of this place, and wondering by 
what perversity of taste they had found their way there, I 
perceived the same little gentleman jump upon a sort of 
platform at the end of an open space and _ precipitate 
himself into the yielding arms of a capaciouschair. | 
wondered what was going forward now. ‘The open 
space which was between myself and his lordship was 
filled with several corpulent gentlemen who were re- 
clining on the benches like sea turtles on a beach when 
left there by the tide, I asked what was to be done ; 


A hunted lord. 407 - 
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408 City deliberations. 


and was told that a common council had been summoned 
to consider of various matters. ‘ And whereare the 
counsellors?” said J. “ There,” replied my informer, 
pointing to the aforesaid corpulent gentlemen. “ Oh, 
I understand you, they are common counsellors, so 
called [ presume from the quality of their understand. 
ings.” A smile of contempt was all the answer I res 
ceived from this conjecture; but I bad not long ruminas 
ted upon its import, before my attention was excited by 
a most extraordinary scene. 

It seemed, his lordship and his common counsellors 
Were summoned together for the purpose of hearinga 
report from a committee who had been appointed to 
Inguire and examine into the necessity of appointing 
four extra cooks, whom it was proposed to habit as mar- 
shaimen, with cocked hats, white breeches, long boots, 
blue coats, and red collars. The object of this plan 
was tosave a considerable sum of money to the city of 
London ;_ for these cooks were to act as police-oflicers, 
when they were not employed in the kitchen of the 
lord mayor. The great question for consideration was 
whether a cook could be a police officer, or whether a 
police officer ought to be a cook. The committee 
were of the former opinion, and made their report 
accordingly; but upon the question for receiving this 
report, a dreadful aliercation ensued among the coun- 
sellors. I own I was greatly astonished, and sometimes 
even terrified; but the whole made such a vivid impres- 
sion on my mind, that with the aid of a few notes 
which I took I have been able to draw up the following 
account of the debate, which may possibly amuse your 
readers, as it already has several of my friends. 

Mr. Griffin, who, I was told, keeps a gin and brandy 
shop in St. Paul’s Church yard, and belongs moreover to 
a newspaper, wherein his luminous harangues are reported 
the next Day, to his unutterable delight—presented the 
report. Whoever has heard a bull-frog in a marsh, or @ 
hungry crow in a wainut-tree, may form a tolerably 





Speech of Alderman Lignum. 409 


exact notion of the dulcet tones of this orator’s voice. 1 
am told he has been long studying the true attitude of 
grace for a public speaker, and aflirms that be has at 
length discovered it: his own person is the exemplifica- 
tion of his discovery. I watched him narrowly there- 
fore, and am persuaded that he has taken for his model, 
the Highland figures we sometimes see bung at the door 
of asnuli-shop. The resemblance is perfect beyond 
description. His face, when animated by the fullness of 
his conceptions in debate, might be mistaken for the Sa- 
raceu’s head, or the raving maniac which grins in stone 
at the entrance of a certain edifice in Moortields. Well, 
but his matter? for we know that “ tobe a well-favored 
man is the giftof fortune; but to write and read comes 
by nature.” Heargued with incomprehensible ecuteness 
upon the properties that essentially distinguish a cook 
from a thief-taker, and upon those wherein they are alike. 
As chairman of the committee he had deeply studied the 
question, and believed, on his conscience, (a thing which 
nobody else would beleve,) that it would be a highly 
politic measure to allow bis lordship four extra cooks— 
the increased love of eating which had so visibly mani- 
fested itself in the city, rendered it indispensable; and 
then, as these additional cooks were to act as marshal’s 
men, it was observed, what a saving it would be to the 
corporation, He approved very much of the cocked hats 
and white breeches, and for his own part he should 
be glad if the court would come to a resolution of 
compelling them to wear their boots always inthe kitchen, 
as they would have a grand militaire and striking effect. 
(loud cheers.) 

Mr, Alderman Lignum rose next, with a face as inflex- 
ible as if it nad been carved out of Woon. He pros 
tested against the proposed innovation, and above all, he 
condemned the cocked hats and red collars. He would 
speak his sentiments freeiy, for he was afraid of no man, 
and 10 man was afraid of him. ‘The cocked hats were a 
Ministerial measure, and originated from that system of 
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corruption and influence which so notoriously prevailed ; 
and he would oppose them as long as there was a foot 
of Wood in that court to stand upon. Cocked hats and 
red collars! the vile badges of that overweening aristo- 
cracy which sought to destroy the rights of the people, 
and makethem ail slaves. He contended that a cook in 
a cocked hat would, from the very influence of that dis- 
tinction, become a mere tool in the hands of ministers: 
and it was not for him to tell that honourable court what 
secret plans of administration might be effected if once 
the city cooks were corrupted. How easily the few pa- 
triots, of whom he was proud to be one, might be held 


fast by a looseness from vile drugs mixed up with their 


viands ata civic feast, given onthe very eve of some dar- 
ing measure which was to enslave the country. That was 
his opinion: he spoke it freely, indifferent whom it might 
offend. 

Mr. Griffin spoke to order. If the worthy alderman. 
meant to frighten him he had a short answer to his threat. 


Atr. “Phere was a jolly miller once.” 

(Sings) There is a jolly vintner now 

Lives near this place, d’ye see ; 
And I care for nobody, no not l— 
Mr, Aiderman Lignum (interrupting him,) 
Yes, you care for me. 

The last line was taken up by the whole-court, and 
sung in chorus by all the counsellors, his lordship joining 
with an audible voice. 

Mr. Griffin. Til not make my body a target for every 
man to shvot at—I’ll be d—-d if I do; but for the worthy 
alderman (cries of order, order.) - I'm not out of order. 
(Order, order.) 

Mr. Simon Dick-sin adjusted his spectacles, and de- 
clared he had never seen such disorderly conduct in his 
life. 


Mr. Griffin vowed that there was no keeping the last 
speaker in order, 
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Mr. Alderman Hat-skins rose and protested against 
such tumultuous proceedings, With regard to the report 
of the committee he thought the subject of such magni- 
tude and importance that it should not be hastily decided 
upon. He approved of it in some parts, but objected to 
it in others. He did not agree with the learned alder- 
man (Lignum) that any dangerous plot against the liber- 
ties of the country could be hatched in the cocked hats , 
but he decidedly objected to the boots, for in times lile 
these, he thought every mau ought to stand in his own 
shoes. 

Mr. Quinbus Flestrin had only one motive for object- 
ing to the report, and that, with him, wasva mighty one. 
It was proposed to make the cooks 

**a double debt to pay— 
Patroles by night, but cooks the live-long day.” 

They would forgive him for quoting from his favorite 

poet, with a slight alteration, That double characters 
were what it dreaded ; and what they all had to dread. 
For his own part, he might say with Lucio in his favorite 
Shakespeare, “‘ 1 dare not for my head fill my belly ; one 
fruitful meal would get me to’t ;” and he had a worthy 
member in his eye (Mr. Dick-sin) to whom the quotation 
was equally applicable. Was it not a monstrous propost- 
tion then, that the very cooks who were instrumental in 
stimulating the guests at a city feast to acts of concu- 
piscence, should be turned loose at night, as police offi- 
cers, to watch the generous ardour of youth, ardour in- 
tluenced by beef and wine, and dragging the unreflecting 
offender before his lordship, perhaps the next morning, 
or some member of that august bench ? (hear, hear.) His 
soul revolted from the impious union of cook and con- 
stable; and he implored them, by all the ties of brother- 
hood, by all the feelings of love, by all the joys of life, 
not to assent to a measure which would damp the aspir- 
ing flight of young desire, check the genial current of 
delight, and leave it to stagnate in the soul, a foul, fecu- 
lent, and fetid pool, (Hear, hear, hear.) 
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412 Civic oratory. 


Mr. Alderman Tom Vile concurred with the last spea- 
ker; and looking forward to the high dignity which he 
was shortly to sustain, he could not but strongly oppose 
a plan which would tie up his hands in such a case as 
the eloquent orator who had just addressed them had 
suggested. His tenderness for his brother aldermen 
alone would induce him to resist the measure, for it was 
impossible to say how soon one or all of them might be 
at once the victim of the cook and constable. If, howe- 
ver, that court should agree to it, all the peril and blame 
would lie with them. 

Sir James Pshuw! scoffed at the insidious treachery 
that lurked beneath the scheme. He denied that there 
was any necessity for extra cooks ; and he spoke confi- 
dently upon the occasion, for not only had he himself 
filled the important station, with the ordinary number, 
but he came from a country in which, however much the 
practice of good eating was unknown, the theory was 
held in high esteem ; though theory was one thing, 
and practice another, as he well knew by comparing his 
past life with his present. He laughed at the idle 
trhodomontade of the worthy alderman who saw 
plots and conspiracies in the proposed boots and 
hats of the cooks; it was mere idle rant: no man 
knew ministers better than he did. He had served 
them all for the last thirty years, and he would boldly 
affirm that it was no matter who was minister; be him 
who he might he ought. to be supported. That was his 
practice, and there he despised theory. (Hear, hear, from 
Mr. Patty-pan Twiz.) 

Mr. Wausteman rose, and “ in his rising seemed a pillar 
of state.” The naturally arid hue of his countenance 
beamed like a barren moor in a November sun; and that 
look which might turn a vintage sour, glowed with the 
expression of a bailiff’s eye, gladdened by the sight of 
its long expected prey. He opposed the question; and 
upon the same broad principles which actuated the wor- 
thy alderman (Lignum.) From inquiries which he bad 
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had opportunities of making, he knew that the project 
of clothing the cooks in cocked hats and boots originated 
with the ministry, and it was only the commencement of 
one vast design, which had for its object the support ofa 
borough-mongering faction. He did not wish to speak 
ill of any man, or set of men, unless they deserved it; 
but, at the same time, the principles which he had 
always professed would not allow him to wink at the 
ruin of his country. The object of the ministers was to 
corrupt all the cooks in England and Ireland ;_ he would 
say nothing about Scotland; and when they had that im- 
portant body of men at their disposal, it was easy to fore- 
see how they would cook their opponents. Every man 
had his price, he knew; and it had been ascertained by 
emissaries, employed for the occasion, that the cooks 
were to a man to be bought by the distinction in dress 
which it was now proposed to confer uponthem. The 
experiment was first to be tried in the city of London, 
and from thence, as from a centre, all the divergent rays 
of corruption were to issue. But he trusted they would 
that day teach ministers that there existed in the city of 
London a firm band of patriots who would resist all their 
unconstitutional projects. With regard to making the 
cooks police officers, he had no objection to that mea- 
sure, for he felt none at the fears that alarmed a worthy 
member (Mr. Quinbus Flestrin,) and he was besides 
aware that that part of the plan was only a masked bat- 
tery to conceal the principal operation. He should 
therefore propose asan amendment, that instead of cocked 
hats and boots, the said extra cooks do wear Welsh wigs 
and worsted stockings; (hear, hear,) and he trusted that 
a victorious majority would enable him to carry that 
amendment. ( Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Griffin, in reply, inveighed bitterly against the 
last speaker, and contended that he was a rank democrat, 
(cries of order.) He disdained being ordered by any body 
except in his own house (/aughtcr.) He was ashamed of 
their proceedings. Additional cooks were necessary, for 
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Al4 London lodgings. 


there was not a well-dressed dish, out of the whole, at 
the last dinner given by his lordship. They might find 
the difference by coming to his house. He despised the 
fears which a worthy member (Mr. Quinbus Fiestrin,) 
had expressed; and as to the two lines which he had 
quoted from Virgil, (daughter ;) aye, they might laugh, 
but tie had found him out: as to those lines they might 
shew his learning and taste, but they were no proof of 
his judgment. He might as well have quoted tle well- 
known line from another Latin bard, he meant Homer, 
viz. “ That God sends meat, but the Devil sends cooks.” 
It would only have been such a compliment to the com- 
mittee, of which he had the honour to be chairman, as 
might have been expected from that worthy member. He 
had but two more words to say, and that was by G—d—” 

At this expression, accompanied as it was with a look 
of heroic menace, a general tumult and alarm ensued, 
The counsellors jumped up; some grasped their sticks, 
and some their hats; some walked away, while others 
staid; but the hurly-burly was so great that I bécame 
stunned with it. I therefore quitted this Bear Garden, 
astonished at what I had seenand heard, and have written 
this relation of it that some memorial of such a scene 
May be preserved to posterity. I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Q. in a Corner. 


P.S. I learnt afterwards that Mr. Wastemun’s amend- 
ment was carried. 








LONDON LODGINGS. 


SIR, 

Tue most consequential and silly people of London 
are those that det lodgings. I had a little business that 
called me to town, and knowing that it would occupy the 
greater part of a month before I could return to the 
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country, I was determined to avoid the expences of an 
hotel, by taking ready-furnished apartments. At the first 
house, commodiously situated, I applied for particulars, 
when a slatternly servant shewed me a first floor, saying 
that her mistress (a tailor’s wife!) was taking lessons on 
the harp, and would wait on me in a few minutes, 
Prompted more by curiosity to see the woman, than any 
inclination for the rooms, which were tawdry, and very 
inconvenient, I waited full ten minutes, when in sailed 
in silks and scarlet, a high-roug’d vulgar woman of forty, 
affectingly lisping, “ Lathore you, thir, [ am thock’d to 
think of making you wait tho long, but my muthic will 
thuffithently apologize.” She then informed me, four 
guineas was the lowest price for her rooms. I soon bade 
good morning to this lump of conceit, and went to ano- 
ther, where I found as complete a contrast as could be 
imagined-—a fat, frowsy devil of. fifty opened the door, 
and ushered me into a first floor, handsomely furnished, 
exclaiming at the same time. ‘‘ Ve never takes no people 
vhere ve can’t have a carickter, for although ve keeps 
lodgings, ve need’nt if ve don’t like ; my husband is in 
the voollen line, and so ve vishes vhenever ve can to have 
quality folk, and sich like in our house, to larn our dear 
Villem purliteness, vho is soon coming home from the 
Uniwersity, as purdigus a schollard as the best o’them ; 
therefore ve vond’nt have any wulgar lodgers for the 
vorld—not that | means any dispurgement on you, Sir, 
but only I likes to be wery purtickler who I takes in.” 
Isoon left this dear charming creature, conceiving, if the 
darling son had any of his parent’s vanity Lshould be 
inundated with the coxcomb’s fopperies. 1 then went to 
several other houses, and found them all either too ex- 
pensive or inconvenient, from the negligence and nonsense 
of the people. I then thought [I should stand a better 
chance with cheaper apartments, aud resolved to takea 
second floor, but was again baffled; for one had a “ dear 
dear daughter, who must be edycated, and larn the pye- 
any-furte, and of course, a body must keep a girl to 
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416 Newspaper boys. 


open the door, and girls are not to be kept for nothing ;” 
and another “ could’nt abide late hours;” and a third 
““ must live, and that’s the fact; and how could one 
pay one’s way if one did’nt make some’it of one’s 
house!” anda fifth “ could’nt a-bear racketting, and 
therefore did’nt like much company to be kept in their 
respectable house;” and in short, Mr. Editor, I have 
found the middling class, who feel a necessity from the 
pressure of the times, of letting lodgings, to be insuffe- 
rably proud, ridiculously neglectful, and ignorant and 
mean in the extreme. One cannot but smile at these ab- 
sirdities in people whose very situation compels them to 
resort to this mode of obtaining a livelihood, and yet can- 
not conduct themselves according to their circumstances, 
There isno crime in being poor ; but a great deal of folly 
in displaying such empty pride, as not rising to open the 
door, or using common civility, for fear of lessening one’s 
consequence. ‘These are little contemptible follies, of 
no moment, it is true; nevertheless, they are deserving 
of censure; as they are continually exhibited in a thou- 
sand instances, in as many Jodging-houses throughout 
the metropolis; and are therefore not so ¢rivial, but what 
they may be noticed ; when we consider that it is such 
minor things that constitute the comforts or vexations 
of all domestic circles. It is with a hope that some of 
these people may see this letter, and be ashamed of their 
fooleries that I send you this slight sketch, before I re- 
turn to the country. 

A Country SuBSCRIBER. 





——— 





A HOAX. 


a 


Mr. Epiror, 
Or all the impudent scoundrels about this grand mart 
of vice and folly, there are none to equal the Newspaper 
Boys, who are nightly nuisances to all the streets and 
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squares of London, by blowing their noisy horns, and 
bawling with stentorian lungs, of dispatches never receiv- 
ed and victories never gained, merely to get rid of the 
daily papers, that have not been sold off—and by their 
bellowings, annoying every invalid whose windows they 
pass, or approach near—It was buta few nights ago, whea 
one of these rascals sold me a paper dated 1760, for an 
Extraordinary Gazette of the evening—nor did I discover 
the trick till 1 got home, not having my spectacles by me at 
the time; norshould I then have had any remedy, for the 
rogue scampered away much faster than I could have 
followed, which T did not notice at the moment. As you 
devote your pages to the scourging of all kinds of impo- 
sitions on the public, I should be glad to know whether 
there could not be some punishment for such misdemea- 
nors, or whether these boys ought not to be dicensed, to 
prevent their humbugging people after this manner, 
I remain, 
Sir, yours, &c. 


Bedford Square. A SuBscriper. 








A DEFENCE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTLAND, 
against the illiberal Attacks of DAVID HUME, Author 
of the History of England. 


Gentus, however celebrated or conspicuous, can never 
palliate the slightest deviation from facts, especially wheu 
such facts are substantiated beyond all controversy or 
possibility of dispute—Not even the great talents of the 
above historian can excuse his unmanly aspersions on 
the character of this unfortunate queen, or his despi- 
cable partiality to the hypocritical Elizabeth—laying 
aside my contempt for Hume’s religious tenets, which are 
characterized by that spirit of modern Platonism, so dan- 
gerous to theChristian creed, and every thing connected 
with the public weal and adminstration of the laws— 
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418 A defence of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Successive experiments have proved the projects of aj! 
the illuminati have only terminated in the deterioration 
and depravation of religion and morality. The osten. 
sible object, whether of a Voltaire, or a Paine: Rousseau, 
ora Godwin; or in short of the three systems (embo- 
dying similar sentiments, more or less spiritualized,) the 
Platonic, the Rosycrucian, and the Methodistic, is the 
establishing a tyranvy over weaker minds, under the 
pretence of a superior irradiation, and the equalization of 
all mankind. Under the Utopian scheme of harmonizing 
all things, did the Encyclopedists, or first revolutionists, 
produce an anarchy more terrible in its consequences 
than the most dreadiul despotism of a Domitian or a 
Nero. Yes, from systems the most sophistical, and 
metaphysics the most mysterieus, originated that secret 
association, and that combination of credulity and cor- 
ruption in scenes of superstition, and acts of idolatry, 
only to be surpassed in the darkest ages! In times like 
the present, when infidelity is in fashion, and theurgy 
encouraged, no Janguage can be loud or severe enough 
against such pernicious principles and existing evils. 
This digression needs ‘no apology; for though not di- 
rectly, it is collaterally connected with the subject in 
question—the tergiversation and prevarication of Mr. 
Hume. In defending Queen Mary from the charges of 
her enemies, I do not mean to vindicate her intimacy 
with the regicide Bothwell, or her partiality for that 
peer, only that she was in no ways privy to the murder 
of her husband, Lord Darnley, or the author of letters, 
pretended by the Varls of Murray and Morton, to be 
written by her, and sent to the Earl of Bothwell, affirm- 
ing that they were “ written wholly by her own hand ;” 
and inthe act of pariiament, substituting a different er- 
pression from that used in the act of secret council. This 
circumstance sufliciently clears up any doubt that might 
arise as to their not being forgeries of Secretary Lething- 
ton (who was known to counterfeit the queen’s hand, as 
declared by Maitland her secretary,) at the instigation, 
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and coffrivance of the regent Murray; and that the 
learned but infamous George Buclianan was in the se- 
cret, and greatly concerned in the whole transaction, 
But Mr. ume would thus endeavour to reconcile the 
contradictory records: ‘“ It is not considered that this 
circumstance is of no manner of force; there were cers 
tainly letters, true or false, laid before the council; and 
whether the letters were true or false, this mistake pro- 
ceeds equally from the inaccuracy or blunder of the clerk, 
This is easily accounted for; the letters were only 
wrote by her, the second contract with Bothwell was 
only subscribed. A proper accurate description was not 
made, and they are all said to be wrote and subscribed.” 
This is admitting that the Regent and Morton could be 
silly enough to confide in any others but those of their 
select and secret council ; but no one possibly cay sub. 
scribe to his opinion, or yield to such reasoning, especie 
ally when it is known that these wary politicians did sur- 
reptitiously traduce the queen before the Duke of Nor 
folk andthe English commissioners at York; but not in 
the presence of the Bishop of Ross, or Lord Herries, who 
otherwise would have demanded a sight of these /eters, 
according. to the written instructions Of their sovereign. 
And when certain extracts had been copied, and sent by 
the English commissioners to [lizabeth, Mary jastly 
demanded to peruse those documents, and was positively 
refused. Was this like justice on the part of Elizabeth ? 
certainly not; for instead of shewing that impartiality, 
she indecently suffered Mary’s accusers to be most 
courteously treated, and received the Regent's accusation 
publicly in November; but would not permit Mary the 
same advantages ; though she strongly protested against 
the illegality and injustice of such proceedings, Never- 
theless Morten began with detailing the confessions of 
Bothwell’s servants, and of his receiving the box with 
the letters and sonnets from Dagieish, that lord’s servant ; 
but we do not find, though they were all hanged, that 
they accused the queen as accessory to Darnley’s mute 
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der; but as is recorded asserted every thing to clear her 
from the foul imputation. On Murray’s refusing to an- 
swer their charges, unless allowed in person, the trial 
went on, in the absence of the commissioners, as well as 
herself. If this was justice she had it to the full extent; 
for Elizabeth not only urged the commissioners on, but 
cut short all interrogatories of the queen by refusing her 
2 perusal of such proofs as she pretended: found her 
guilty. But the tact of the case is thus perverted by 
Hume: “ when the charge, or accusation against Mary 
was given in, and copies of it transmitted to the Bishop 
of Ross, Lord Herries, and her other commissioners, they 
absolutely refused to returnany answer, and they ground. 
ed their silence on very extraordinary reasons; they had 
orders, they said, from their mistress, if any thing was 
advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any 
defence,as she was a sovereign princess, and could not 
be subject to a tribunal; and they required she should 
previously be admitted to Elizabeth’s preseice. They 
forgot the conferences were at first begun, and were still 
continued, with no other view, than to clear her from the 
accusations of her enemies; that Elizabeth had ever pre- 
tended to enter into them only as her friend, by her own 
consent, without assuming any superior jurisdiction over 
her. As the queen of Scots refused to give any answer 
to Murray’s charge, the necessary consequence seemed to 
be, that there could be no further proceedings in the trial.” 
This is as true as what follows—‘ Elizabeth and her 
ministers desired to have a proof of her guilt :— Murray 
made no difficulty in producing the proofs of his charge 
against the queen of Scots, and among the rest, some love 
letters, and sopnets of hers to Bothwell, written in her 
own hand, and two promises of marriage to him—they 
contain incontestable proofs of Mary’s criminal corre- 
spondence with Bothwell, of her consent to the king’s mur- 
der, and of her concurrence in that rape which Bothwell 
pretended to commit upon her. Murray fortified this 
evidence by some testimonies of corresponding facts, 
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some time after the dying confession of one Hubert, or 
French Paris, a servant of the Earl of Bothwell, who had 
been executed for the king’s murder, and who directly 
charged the queen with her being accessary to that cri- 
minal enterprize.” Still I maintain the strongest, and most 
presumptive proof, rests merely on Morton's declaration, 
and the letters—as for Hubert, or Paris, who was the 
only living evidence against the queen, baving been the 
messenger of the deters to Bothwell—this man, though ex- 
isting in St. Andrews, closely confined, was neither called 
for, or thought of, during the trial. But the reason was 
evident enough, though Hume would infer that this 
man gave in his confession during the conference ; which 
is equally erroneous, since this Paris did not suffer death 
till sever months after the Regent returned to Scotland, 
Thus, it is pretty clear that Elizabeth could not but desire 
the death of Mary, by her partiality through the whole bu- 
siness ; and though she pretended so much grief in her let- 
ter to James, feigning that her secretary Davison had, 
contrary to her wishes, occasioned the execrtion of his 
mother, and for which he was fined 10,000 marks, Never- 
theless it appears from Davison’s declaration that she 
never intended to save Mary, and that the whole was a 
piece of hypocrisy, to take off imputations detrimental to 
her character, as acting cruelly and unjustly towards her 
unfortunate cousin. Not wishing to occupy more pages 
than necessary, and having refuted the aspersions of 
Hume, I shall here close the subject, as any further de- 
tail would be only describing the history of her life; but 
not without recollecting that a man possessing such pre- 
eminent abilities as Hume, should so far prostitute them 
to his prejudices and his pocket; it being a well known 
fact, that he sacrificed the truth, in the prospect of a 
prompt payment from the English Treasury, and in his 
expectations he was not disappointed—how can Bucha- 
nan, who made himself the tool of Murray.and Morton, 
and could publish such charges as his ‘* Detectio Mario” 
but excite our contempt, and admiration; that a head so 
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422 New project. 


clear should be united with a heart so foul.His dupli- 
city was so great, and his demeanour so severe, as to de. 
ceive his detestable confederates into a belief of his be. 
ing really a virtuous man; verifying tue observation of the 
satirist, when he says 

‘¢ Fallit enim vitium specie virtutis et umbra, 

Cum triste sit hubitu-vultu et veste severum.” 


Should this statement be satisfactory, you are perfectly at 
liberty to give whatever publicity you think proper—and 
at some future opportunity, 1 will transmit a few remarks 
on the glaring anachronisms of the contemporaries of 
Plutarch and the Greek poets. Puito-Hisroricvs. 


~ os ee eee 





{We do not pretend to divine the exact meaning of the follow- 
ing whimsical Epistle; but as we supose the writer designs 
to satirize the too prevailing taste of the age for encouraging 
those projectors who hold out specious plans of national im- 
provement, whilst their only aim is to better their private for- 
tunes at the expence of public credulity ; and as the Essay is 
neither tedious, nor devoid of humour, we submit it to our 
readers without further comment.—Ep. ] 





To Scource, L£sq. 
Sir, 

Iu1Kke your character much, because it r-sembles my 
own; you are tart as an unripe lemon—bitter and whole- 
some as a packet of julap—pungent as a crust of Cayenne 
pepper. You do not deal in flattery, therefore 1 suspect 
you are poor; and then again you are like me, for Heaven 
knows I am as needy as a cashiered subaitern. Having 
confessed myself in a state of petulant poverty, I need 
not add that Iam friendless; now, my dear Sir, I wish to 
make a friend of you; and in order to entitle myself to 
that honour, I shall begin by making you the confident of 
my secrets; for I think that between real friends—(that 
is to say, between two persons who may, perhaps, exist 
once in a century)—there should be no concealments. 
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You must know then, frend Scourgg, that to the nu. 
merous talents and habits which I possess to quality me 
for a state of starvation, L add that of beinga Proje tor, 
This mayhap may startie you, when you call to mind how 
many are amassing fortunes in the present day, by that 
lucrative calling; but, to my shame be it spoken, I have 
hitherto wanted the three grand requisites for a modern 
projector—im; udence, flattery, aud hypocrisy!—so that 
ali the rewards 1 have as yet received for my schemes were 
—to be turned out of a great man’s hall by a porter, and 
turned into the Fleet by a catchpole. But those were 
schemes of read utility, so I deserved no better treatment. 

But Ihave now, (praised be the powers of dullness and 
craft!) hit upon a plan which cannot fail of success, as 
it abounds in eccentricity and absurdity: it is to ctvi- 
lize all the young pigs in the united kingdom—the old 
grunters, you know, are incorrigible. ‘The plan is not 
quite a new one, for you, no doubt, remember “the learned 
pig;” but no matter, I'll boldly assert that é zs, and that 
willdo; for you know John Bull’s memory is not very 
retentive. 

In order to carry on the farce, 1 have taught several 
young pigs to squeak and grunt in time and tune—to 
march like Bony’s conscripts—to point out the alphabet 
—to spell and put together—and many other pretty tricks 
too numerous to detail; and they are to instruct the 
whole generation; which will, of course, prevent the 
fiend from ever again taking up his abode in the grunt- 
ing species, and render British swine the happiest and 
politest pigs in Europe. 

In the mean time Lintend, by certain hocus pocus tricks, 
to set on foot a liberal subscription from one end of the 
kingdom to the other—for wno can refuse to subscribe 
to so philanthropic a patriot? And when fF shall have 
touched the ready, purchased a dashing cottage, and well 
stored the cellar, you and I will laugh and quaff, and our 
first toast shall be ‘Success to the Pigs and their Patrons.” 
Yours, truly, GamaLigeL GULLWELL, 
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Miscellanea. 


eu ENE one = 
An Ingenious Way of returning Thanks. 


A Frenchman who had received many favors from the Temple 
family, wrote avery elaborate eulogizing letter of thanks—but 
was advised by a friend to quote the mottos of the Marquis and 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as being more concise, and 
equally complimentary — The superscription was “ Templa 
quam dilecta.’’—** Temples how adored’”’~aad the conten s of 
the letter, “* Auctor pretiosa facit.’’—** The donor makes the 
donation more valuable.’ 


A FRIENDLY ADVICE, 


ScourGE on; correct Chronicle of the Times, 
Enlighten like the Sun, or Evening Star ; 
Be thou the Herald of all courtly crimes, 
And round the Globe, your sails spread wide and far ; 
Be thou the Courier of all that’s great, 
And firm as a minister to his Post, 
And likea Whig, be jealous of the state, 
And like John Bull, alternate growl and boast, 
Be Examiner of the Staiesman's News, 
And Traveller, and Ledger of the Day ; 
And like a Messenger with tales amuse, 


And like a Monitor, both preach and pray. 





HEROISM IN A QUAKER. 


In the late American war, a New York trader was chased by 
a small Freach privateer, and having four guns, with plenty of 
small arms, it was agreed to stand a brush with the enemy ra- 
ther than be taken prisoners. Among several other passengers 
was an athletic Quaker, who, though he withstood every soli- 
citation to lend a hand, as being contrary to his religious te- 
nets, kept walking backwards and forwards on the deck with- 
out any apparent fear, the enemy all the time pouring 10 their 
shot, At length, the vessels having approached close to each 
other, a disposition to board was manifested by the French, 
which was very soon put into execution ; and the Quaker be- 
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ing on the look-out, the first man that jumped on board he un- 
expectedly sprang towards him, and grappling him forcibly by 
the collars coolly said, ‘* Friend, thou hast no business here !” 
at the same time hoisting him over the ship’s side. His com- 
rades, seeing the fate of their leader, drew back, and at the 
instant # vessel heaving in sight, the privateer sheered off, and 
left our hero to reap the fruits of his courage without moles- 
iation. 


An Acrostic. 


B y all thy curst and complicated crimes, 

Q demon of these dire and dreadful times, 

N apoleon thou paragou of knaves, 

A ud king o'er nought but self-devoted slaves : 

P rince of all the vile and ** monstrous brood” 

A nd bane of all that’s brave, that’s wise and good ; 
R eck thee not, fiend, thy never-dying shame, 

T vranto er all but time and truth and fame, 

E ternal infamy will stamp thy name. 





WALKING HILIS. 


The grave manuer in which the editor of an evening paper, 
in a late publication, gave an account of the walking hills of 
France, has, we are informed, excited an universal terror 
amony the tabdies in the vicinity of Grosvenor-square. Indeed, 
should this perambulating inclination prevail among the hills 
and mountains of this country, the whole face of it, together 
with the climate, must be changed in a very short period. The 


northern hills, 
‘* Suff with eternal ice, and hid in snow,”’ 


might pay a friendly visit to Highgate er Hampstead, and 
Highgate and Hampstead take an excursion to Sydenham or 
Shooter's Hill. Besides, if the French hills alluded to were to 
incline towards Dover, and thereby form a natural bridge over 
the chaunel, the safety of the empire would be greatly endan- 
eered; and it would excite that ferment, which neither the 
associated alarmists of the Crown and Anchor, nor the lives- 
and-fortune-men of the city, with the immaculate Jobn Bowles 
at their head, would be able to allay, In short, it would ad- 
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mit such an influx of aliens as weuld baffle even the forensic 
knowledge of Mr. Reeves to get rid of, though assisted by the 
powerful abilities of his Zsraeli¢ish instructor in languages, 


IMPROMPTU 
On a recent Accouchement. 


At Wanstead was lately produced a young soul, 
Which father and mother transported now hail; 
Tho’ Long be the urchin, it is a short Pole, 
And in time will be grac’d with a fine golden tail, 





An Acrostic on the 


S ecundum formam statuti, 

C onfines people to their duty : 

O may you like the lawyers plead 

U pou your being much in need, 

R ascals, and fools to flagellate, 

G reat and little rogues of state, 

Else what would be poor England's fate ! 





On Count M———’s congratulating my Lord B—— from 
escaping the corruption of the C——t, by not being elected 
Poet Laureat. 


B y Southey’s muse, and that is flat, 
Y ou ought to have been the Laureat ; 
R aise, raise, my lord, another Childe, 
© let him not be quite so* wild— 

N ever mind—you are not DEFIL’D! 





*¥ The powers of Lord Byron's portry no one can dispute: but the sentiments 
put into his proxy’s mouth (for the hero and his lordship must be identified 
together) are not quite so exceptionable : but this defect in his lordship’s 
taste, itis hoped, will be corrected by a perusal of purer productions than 
those of the platonic Petrarch, or the abstractions of a Darwin, or of a Cosmo 
de Medicis | 
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EPIGRAMS. 





A Bargain in Love. 


‘To Chloe cries Damon, 

My fair, can you name one, 
Of all the foad lovers that sigh 

To taste your sweet charms, 

And die in your arms, 
That loves you so dearly as 1? 


Cries Chloe to Damon, 
Dear Sir, you’re a tame one, 
As I'll make appear very clearly; 
For Strephon pays double, 
Yet gives not more trouble, 
Which proves that he loves twice as dearly, 





Un the late Committal of Journeymen Tailors for stealing Cloth, 


These tailors, forty in a lot, 
Their interest have much mistaken ; 
For, if their cabbage goes to pot, 
They'll find it hard to save their Bacon ! 





‘On reading that Mrs. Tuomas Hope's Portrait was to be placed 
tn the Prince Regent's ** Casiner oF BRAUTIES.” 


Our gracious Prince, with curious taste, 
Two kinds ef rare productions saves ; 
A cabinet of beauties chaste, 
A cabinet of saint-like k——s ! | 


-_——— — --—— we 


On Mr. Murray’s Declaration that Mr. Pirt promised him 
payment viva voce, 
That Chapman is Pitt, many honest folks say, 
He’s so tall, and so stra.t, and so taper; 
But the ci-devant Premier’s promise to pay 
Would only have been upon paper. 
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Miscellanea. 


A Statistical Calculation. 
If the tailors, forty-five, 
All transported be alive, 


There'll remain, we must confess, 
FIVE able-bodied men the less. 





A conjugal Complaint. 


L-st-on, to sweeten life’s duet, 

Chose his spouse for her voice—few such ; 
But now he finds to his regret, 

Of a good thing he has too much, 





Epigramon the Mortality of the Immortal Poem of “Armaged- 
don,” or the Destruction of the World by Fire, now publish- 
ing by the Rev. G. Townsend, of Trinity College. 


‘© My Armageddon piece’’—George Townsend enes, 
“ Did long—my muse, inspire.” 

Oh! what, when rending in skies, 
And all things flaming, scatter’d, flies, 

How loud will be the poet's eries, 
To see his own on fire. 


On the Greenwich Baker, who used Stone-dust for Flour. 


Of this base baker, all must own, 

His heart is, like his bread of stone ; 

And ’twould but serve the scoundrel just, 
To grind his body into dust ! 





On the rapidly relling Eyes of Lady D—vy. 
To see all France, Sir Humphrey cries, 
Softly sighing to my lady, 
*€ With all my heart,” she quick replies ; 
‘© And with all your eyes,” says Davy. 











* Fame speaks highly of this epic poem : nor can it feel the slightest injury 
from any jeu d’esprit:—the subject is truly sublime, and calls forth all the 
fire of Milton to do it justice—and from the length of time Mr. Townsend 


has been performing his arduous task, he has raised great expectations 
among the emeriti of the day. 
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On the Evangelical Preacher, committed for having four Wives, 


«J, -rease and Multiply,” is scripture-text, 
‘bo wnich most godly men conform their lives ; 
But this good preacher no doubt thought it meant, 
T’ increase his flock and multiply his wives / 





On the supposed Author of the Non-Descript. 


H-wl-ngs, who long had feathers sold, 
To deal in furces now makes bold ; 
And the same goose, unless fame lies, 
The feathers and the farce supplies. 


ae ee 


Toast, Song, and Sentiment. 


Being lately called upen to pay a visit toa friend in the King’s 
Bench prison, I hadtaken my station in the coflee-room of that 
wretched asylum, where I found many inmates amusing them- 
selyes over their ale, &c. One individual at length nsing from 
his seat, expressed a wish to give a toast, which being attended 
by all the company, he drank the health of Captain Manby of 
the Africaine,whose name stands so conspicuously recorded in the 
pages of the Delteate Investigation ; shortly after the same per- 
son arose, and after apologizing for the singularity of voluuteer- 
mg a second toast, requested the indulgence which was granted, 
when, pointing to an individual in the cofive-reom, he remarked 
that seeing Mr. Bidgood in compauy, he could not possibly do 
other than give the health of the Princess of Wales with three 
times three ; which was drank with the utmost enthusrasm ; (it is 
almost superfluous to add that Mr. B. wasa prisoner, and was one 
of those personages who espoused the cause of Lady Douglas, 
as appears from his evidence delivered upon the investigation in 
question). A short time subsequent to this health being draak 
another gentleman addressed the company, feeling anxious to 
increase the hilarity by volunteerimg a comic song, andthe con- 
plets were given with infinite eclat, after which the vocal perfor- 
mer addressing the coupany said, that he had then the nght 
of giving a sentiment, and making a call, upon which he ex- 
clammed in an elevated tone of voice, ‘* D-mn-t-n to those who 
deserved the pillory and never enjoyedit!” After peals of 
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the most unbounded applause the toast-master was requested to 
make his call, upon which he named Mr. Bidgood; who, unable 
to support these accumulated shocks, made himself scarce, nor 
can he at present appear either at the coftee-room of the Bench, 
or any other public apartment, but the cry immediately heard is 
—The Princess of Wales with three times three. 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





DRURY LANE. 


A new drama, entitled Godolphin, or the Lion of the 
North, the avowed production of Mr. Thomson, the 
translator of German plays, has been presented at this 
theatre, and after an impartial hearing justly condemned, 
If to astonish be the first excellence of a dramatist, Mr. 
‘Thomson may claim precedence over every precursor 
and contemporary. The incidents of his drama are in- 
credible, his characters far beyond the common level of 
humanity, his plot surpassing all the extravagance of 
romance, and his denouement so surprizing as to defy 


the prescience, and shock the credulity of the most 
attentive and most indulgent critic. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A Mr. Conway has appeared m the various characters 
of Alexander the Great, Othello, and Jaffier. For the 
first of these parts, which requires veither strong discri- 
mination, nor unusual powers of vocal expression, his 
graceful attitudes and commanding person were pecu- 
liarly adapted; but in the personation of the jealous 
Moor, and the Venetian patriot, it is expected that the 
actor should exhibit the most exalted powers of concep- 
tion and delivery. Unfortunately for Mr. Conway his 
voice is capable only of the harshest tones that can 
reach the ear; and his delineation of character and passion, 
while it displays a correctness which does credit to his 
ingenuity, is utterly destitute of originality, and of those 
finer and less obtrusive touches which mark the actor. 
He was formed by nature to strut in processions, aud 
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rant in melo-dramas: to embody the pathos of Otway, or | 


enforce the eloquence of Shakespeare, is beyond the 
limits of his qualifications and capacity. 

Mrs. Faucit has appeared in the character of Desde- 
mona to Conway’s Othello. She possesses a handsome 
face, and a tolerable figure ; nor is it probable that in 
characters of middle comedy she will be found entirely 
useless ; but we trust that it will not again be our mis- 
fortune to witness her appearance as the representative 
of feminine distress, She converted Desdemona into a 
comic character; full of archness, cunning, and vivacity, 
who rallies rather than regrets the jealous anguish of 
Othello; is very clever at coaxing her lord and master, 
Folly and misconception however may be excused ; but 
we cannot so easily forgive the self-assurance, and total 
violation of propriety, with which Mrs. Faucit parades 
the stage. Her acting appears intended to allure the 
glances of the loungers in the second tier; all her 
thoughts, words, and looks are evidently addressed to 
the audience, and even her very attitudes convey as de- 
cisive a feeling of unpleasantness as the appearance of an 
unblushing breeches figure. Wedo not impute to Mrs. 
Faucit any intention of distressing and offending the au- 
dieuce, for it frequently happens that an actress, in a 
just anxiety to overcome the timidity of nature or of ha- 
bit, falls into the opposite extreme of boldness and le- 
vity; but we trust, that after this hint, she will restrain 
the luxuriance of her paces and her attitudes. 

For what reason the character of JJesdemona was given 
to Mrs, Faucit, while Mrs. M‘Gibbon is attached to the 
theatre, it would be difficult to guess. In characters of 
tenderness and seusibility, affected by love or grief, or 
penitence, she isa valuable acquisition to the stage. Her 
Belvidera was excellent in every part except the mad 
scene, to which her physical powers were unequal. In 
depicting the silent sorrows of Mrs. Haller, and the ten- 
der but impassioned anxietics of Belvidera, she was 
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equally successful, and promises in these and similar 
characters to retain precedence. 

A piece entitled the Miller and his Men, has been re- 
ceived with considerable indulgence, and promises, from 
the ingenuity of the mechanist and the scene-painter, to 
become a permanent favorite. Mr. Pocock appears to 
have done little more than sketch the outline of the 
story, and intersperse the incidents with a few necessary 
sentences of unmeaning dialogue. Grindorf, the miller, 
pursues beneath the appearance of an honest calling, the 
occupation of a leader of banditti, and converts the cel- 
lars of the mill into receptacles for his men. Claudine 
is beloved by Lothair, and Grindorf having laid a plot 
to convey Claudine from her father’s house to a place 
where he may gratify his desires in security, the lover 
joins the band under pretence of participating in their 
crimes, but in reality with the purpose of observing 
and obstructing their designs’. He defeats the purposes 
of Grindorf, and finally blows up the mill. 

‘The melo-dramatie action of the piece is so compli- 
cated and exuberant as to leave little scope for the lite- 
rary intervention of the author, and what little Mr. 
Pocock has done he has not done well. The language 
is vapid in the serious parts, and in the comic destitute of 
wit and originality; the one endured in consequence of 
the excellent acting of Miss Booth and Abbot, and the 
other enlivened into some degree of effect by the grimaces 
and interpolations of Liston. 

From the contemplation of pert absurdity, and dull 
extravagance, we gladly turn to present our tribute of 
admiration at the shrina of genius. ‘The acting of Mr. 
Young in Pierre, far surpassed the expectations of his 
friends, and presented a striking contrast to the mono- 
tonous vociferation and mechanical grace of Conway. A 
villain, however, should never be the principal personage 
of a tragedy, and the greatest fault of Venice Preserved 
is the two principal persons in it being villains. This 
weakens our pity, for such a character as Pierre cannot 
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interest the feelings; and though Jaffier is drawn in much 
more amiable colours, yet his turning conspirator and 
cut-throat, makes his catastrophe the just punishment of 
wickedness; and when the principal events of a tragedy 
are the reward of virtue and the punishment of vice, our 
passions are no longer roused, It is not the death of 
Jaffier, or a Pierre, hardened in villainy, that moves us 
to shed tears; but the untimely end of Romeo, snatched 
away in the vigorof youth, when he was tasting the 
greatest happiness human nature is capable of receiving. 
Had Romeo, like Jaffier, been a villain, we should not 
have pitied him; but he is'painted in beautiful colours— 
generous, open, brave, and noble. If there be one person 
that is deeply moved with compassion at the presentation 
of Macbeth, there will be forty at that of Romeo and 
Juliet, or King Lear. 

But though a villain be so improper a person for the 
hero of a tragedy, yet he is well adapted for inferior cha- 
racters: Lago is introduced with great propriety in 
Othello. His villainy is a fine contrast to the brave and 
open Moor. The same may be said of Zanga. No one 
is concerned at the death of Barbarossa; but all are in 
suspeuce when Selim is about to be murdered; aud that 
young prince is infact the principal person in the drama, 

It is allowable therefore to introduce the persons of 
villains into a drama, in the same manner as execution- 
ers, havea place in a picture of the Crucifixion ; but as a 
painter would be censured, for rendering those men ami- 
able by their looks, whom he represents as perpetrating 
an odious and flagitious action, in like manner a poct 
would be blamed for dressing his villainous personages 
with qualities capable of engaging the benevolence of the 
spectators. Such a benevolence might be carried so far 
as to render the villain an object of pity, and diminish the 
horror of the crime, by compassion raised for the cri- 
minal. This would be acting diametrically opposite 
to the principal end of tragedy, which ought to correct 
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the morals and amend the heart. Otway transgressed 
the rules of propriety when he painted Jaffier an ami- 
able villain. No sentiment is created in the minds of the 
spectator of virtuous indignation, or sensibility to the 
voice of patriotism and of truth. We love rather than 
hate the traitor aud the conspirator. 

Of allthe exhibitions that we have lately been condemn- 
ed to witness, the Romeo of Mr. Conway isthe most de- 
plorable. ‘The tragedy itself is one of the best and most 
affecting of Shakespeare’s plays. The character of Paris 
indeed is quite unnecessary; and why should the fate 
of Romeo be suspended for the misfortunes of such a per- 
sonage? What necessity is there for making Romeo, who 
is represented as an amiable and virtuous character, im- 
brue his hands in the blood of an innocent youth, whose 
death is of no consequence, before he expires. ‘The chiet 
defect of the tragedy as written by Shakespeare is the ca- 
tastrophe. Bondello, from a translation of whom the sto- 
ry was borrowed, makes Juliet awake before her husband 
dies; in which he was judiciously followed by Garrick. 
The original catastrophe was produced as follows. In 
the beginning of the fifth act Romeo is introduced in Man- 
tua, with hourly expectation of news from Verona, say- 
ing, 

If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand ; 
My bosown’s lord sits lightly ou his throne, 

And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 


Balthazar then comes in, and informs him that Juliet 
isno more. Romeo's answeris great and pathetic— 


‘*Is it even so ?—Then I defy the stars.” 


In the original of Bondello, when he is told of this event, 
astonishment and grief deprive him of the power of speech ; 
recovering a little, he breaks into exclamations and selfs 
reproaches ; then wild with despair he flies to his sword, 
and endeavours to kill himself, but being prevented by 
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his servant, he sinks into an excess of silent sorrow, and 
while he weeps, calmly deliberates on the means he should 
use, to die inthe monument of Julia. Thisis a striking 
scene. , But the translator of Bondello into English 
makes Romeo immediately resolve to poison himself, and 
Shakspeare has copied him in the circumstance altered 
by Mr. Garrick. In the original, Romeo orders his ser- 
vant to get him ink and paper, aad hire post horses; as 
soon as Balthazar is gone he recollects the apothecary, 
buys poison of him, and proceeds with it to Julia’s mo- 
nument, and at the door of which he tells Balthazar, 


Why TI descend into this bed of death 

Is partly to behold my lady’s face, 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring, a ring that I must use 

In dear employment. 


But in almost the nex t breath he says, 


The time and my intents are savage, wild ; 
More fierce and more inexorable far 
Than empty tygers, or the roaring sea. 


In this speech there is an evident contradiction ; for 
why should Romeo first dissemble with his servant, and 
then deliver such a frightful account of his intention ? 
Having broke open the monument, and slain Paris, he 
takes a view of his wife, makes a pathetic speech to her 
body, drinks the poison, and dies, 

As the play is performed at present, as soon as Romeo 
has drank the poison, and spoke that line 


** The doors of death seal with a righteous kiss ;” 


he forgets he is poisoned, and falls into a rapture of joy. 
She, not quite awake, does not know him, upon which 
heexclaims 

“1am that Romeo; 


Nor all the opposing powers of earth 
Shall break our bonds, or tear thee from my heart.” 


She then, knowing him, goes toembrace him. Romee 
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just at that instant, recollecting he is poisoned, turns 
from his wife. This incident gives rise to one of the 
finest scenes of distress that ever was imagined. He talks 
of poison, she catches the word, and trembling asks his 
meaning. He reveals his situation, and at last his raving, 
and dying with the words, “ Oh! Juliet! Juliet!” is 
affecting to the highest degree. The whole scene is worked 
up with great judgment, and perhaps no tragedy that was 
ever written can. afford a thought so truly pathetic as 
Romeo forgetting that he was pvuisoned. 

The beauties of the piece were lost however in the 
presence of Mr. Conway, whose intonation expressed the 
hoarse and unfeeling ebullitious of rage much more ef- 
fectually than the soft and endearing accents of love. He 
has now tried the distracted husband and the lover, and 
is not called upon to persist in the experiment. 





W. N, Jones, Printer, 5, Newgate-street, London. 
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